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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE Cabinet makers show perceptible signs of fatigue, as well 
they may, since General Harrison has not given even the 
most remote indication of his intentions. With the possible ex- 
ception of Mr. Morton, it appears that all the other personages 
who have gone to Indianapolis have done so on their own motion 
entirely ; the President elect has sent for none of them. This 
fact, and his own explicit statements (among others to Senator 
Farwell), that he had not made any engagements and did not in- 
tend doing so for some time to come, make the situation clear 
enough, one would suppose,for even the ordinary mind to compre- 
hend. In due time, General Harrison will take up and dispose of 
the subject of his Cabinet appointments: as yet he has not com- 
pleted his preliminary survey of it. 

Among the most absurd presumptions is that found in some 
quarters, which undertakes to say that “ the patronage ” of this 
or that part of the country is to be “given” by the President to 
this or that political chieftain. The survival of this antique idea 
is very curious. It belongs to a past age. General Harrison will 
make his chief appointments himself, and these will have super- 
vision of minor appointments. He is not going to farm out either 
the Republican party or the American nation. The old idea of 
handing over big slices of “ the patronage ”’ to favored politicians 
is doomed to still greater desuetude. 





THE Republicans of the Senate found the revenue bill de- 
layed, the early part of the week, by the obstructive tactics of the 
Opposition. All sorts of objections were made. Senator Vance 
of North Carolina was quite agitated by the proposal that cotton- 
ties shall be made in America by men, instead of our buying 
them in England where they are made by women and girls. He 
thinks the retention of a duty upon them is a clear proof of the 
sectional character of the bill, whereas the truth is that the put- 
ting cotton-ties on the free list was a clear proof that the Mills 
bill was a sectional measure. The Senate bill aims at protect- 
ing all American industry with which foreign labor can compete 
injuriously. The Mills bill took the amplest care of every South- 
ern industry, while it transferred to the free list whatever the 
South was more interested in buying than in selling. 

Mr. Vance, however, contends that while the Tariff does 
nothing for the cotton-planter, it makes him pay dearer for this 
necessary article. He forgets that the very existence of a cotton- 
growing industry in America is due to the protective duty on 
cotton, which was imposed in spite of Alexander Hamilton’s 
protest, and kept up until the planter was well on his feet. 
Under that duty the women of New England long paid a higher 
price for every pound of cotton they plaited into lamp-wicks or 
wove into sheetings. It was not until the improvement in the 
quality of American cotton forced the English to take the duty 
off it, that the South joined hands with Manchester, and strove 
to kick down the ladder by which it had climbed. Let Mr- 
Vance read Edward Everett’s address on the history of American 
cotton. 





Ir has been suggested that some compromise may be reached 
after the Senate bill gets to the House, and one such is suggested 
by a Republican member of the Committee of Ways and Means. We 
hope the Senate will make it understood that they will accept of 
no compromise whatever, and that the Democrats who wish any 
part of their bill, must vote for the whole of it. It is not worth 
while for the Republicans to trouble themselves about coming to 
an understanding with the Democrats at this session. What they 








should do is give them a chance to vote on the principle, which 
the people have approved. It was not on the principle of any 
compromise between Free Trade and Protection that the Repub- 
licans fought and won this year. It was on that of Protection as 
a good thing for the country. It would be treason to that princi- 
ple, for instance, to throw over the proposed duties on wool and 
woolens, to pass the part of the bill which repeals the tax on 
home-grown tobacco. To do so would be to diminish the chances 
of our getting a satisfactory wool-tariff, and therefore would bea 
betrayal of the very class whose loyalty to the party and its prin- 
ciples made a Republican victory possible. These are times when 
the only safe position is that of the English Liberals in 1832. They 
demanded “ the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill,’’ and 
thus saved the reform of Parliamentary representation from evis- 
cerating amendments. So let us now demand and accept nothing 
less. So much the Sixth of November should have rendered easy 
to us. 





THE caucus of the Democratic majority has committed the 
House to Mr. Springer’s ‘‘ omnibus bill ” in the matter of admit- 
ting new States into the Union. As every man in the caucus 
knew, this means that nothing shall be done this session. The 
Senate will pass no omnibus bill. It will enter into no scheme to 
offset Dakota’s vote in the Senate by that of New Mexico. The 
Providence Journal, now a Democratic newspaper, denounces the 
bill as adding “‘to that side of their record which is made up of 
bad politics and cheap statesmanship. It is discreditable enough, 
in all conscience, that after wantonly disregarding the just claims 
of Dakota they should now be fairly tumbling over each other in 
a frantic effort to forstall the Republicans in getting credit for an 
action which, until forced to it, they refused to take. But the 
plan is made the more discreditable by the method they have 
agreed upon for carrying it out. Nothing could be worse than to 
admit to Statehood the four territories of Dakota, Washington, 
Montana, and New Mexico by an omnibus bill, and subsequently 
to take in even Utah by a separate enactment.” 





Mr. BUTTERWORTH is an able and intelligent man, who illus- 
trates alike the progressive spirit of American statesmanship and 
the vitality of the Ohio school of public men. But we doubt 
whether he wisely chose the time for proposing the union with 
Canada. Judging from the response, especially that north of the 
St. Lawrence, his resolution, offered in the House, instead of for- 
warding union has postponed it. It is, of course, true that the ice 
must be broken: we must speak out plainly, if we care for the 
consolidation. But the idea is new: many Americans had never 
thought of it at all, and very few indeed have given it deep and 
intelligent consideration. And there are some drawbacks to the 
advantage of the step. We should get the Quebec province, with 
its primitive and priest-ruled people. There are the Anglo- 
maniac Loyalists, who would hasten to reinforce that element 
heretofore known among us as Mugwumps. There is the great 
northward stretch of territory, over whose barren and scantily 
peopled area we should be expected to maintain some kind of 
government. There is the Canadian debt, which is far greater in 
proportion to the wealth of the country than ours is. And we 
give up the advantage of being able, in case of need, to give John 
Bull a poke in the ribs without crossing the seas to do it. 

How Canada actually feels on the subject it is not easy to as- 
certain. The “cry” of the official and political class is, of course, 
against any such change as Mr. Butterworth suggests. The news- 
papers are either loudly on that side or silent. The commercial 
classes perceive the advantages of union, but their voice is minor 
compared with that which holds or seeks official distinction. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has announced the extension of the 
Civi) Service rules to the Railroad Mail service. Some of our Re- 
publican contemporaries take. this as a trick to keep in office a 
large number of Democrats, who have been introduced into that 
service to the displacement of Republicans. We do not see how 
the action can have any such effect, whatever its intention. There 
is nothing in the Pendleton-Eaton law to secure any official against 
removal, except the uncertainty what the politics of his successor 
may be. And if there be any branch of the public service in 
which removals for the sake of greater efficiency of the service are 
likely to be required, it is in the management of the railway mails. 
The places of experienced clerks have been given to new and un- 
trained men to an extent which has demoralized the whole ser- 
vice, and has caused complaints from every part of the country. 
The new head of that service will be doing only his duty to the 
country and to the principles of reform, if he make a goodly num- 
ber of vacancies, however they may be filled. Of course the best 
way of filling them would be by reappointing the men of proven 
competency who were removed. Examinations, as the English are 
learning, are a defective method of ascertaining practical capacity 
of any kind, and ii certainly seems a piece of doctrinaire folly to 
pass by men who have served the country well in this capacity, 
and put up the places to the intellectual auction of a competitive 
examination. 


WE should not like to suppose that Mr. Cleveland intended 
a deliberate affront to his successor, but his nomination of Mr. 
Leon O. Bailey to succeed Mr. Sellers in the office of United 
States District Attorney at Indianapolis has very much that ap- 
pearance. Mr. Bailey is the person who made himself especially 
responsible for the statement that Mr. Harrison declared a dollar 
a day and a straw hat was good enough for any working man, 
and this after Mr. Harrison had declared that he never had made 
any such statement. He is the only person among Mr. Harrison’s 
opponents who asserted that his character was unworthy of the 
respect of the people. Until farther advised we shall assume 
that Mr. Cleveland was not aware of these facts when he decided 
to send Mr. Bailey’s name to the Senate, as he well may have 
forgotten the matter in the interval since the election. If so 
there remains for him the plain duty to recall the nomination and 
send instead the name of some honest Democrat, who will be ac- 
ceptable to his own party, as Mr. Bailey certainly cannot be. His 
attack upon Mr. Harrison was repudiated by many if not the ma- 
jority of the newspapers of his own party, and by Senator Mac- 
Donald in Indiana. It is understood that he is the friend and 
protegé of Senator Turpie, who is the last man who should let his 
name be heard in connection with a controversy as to whether 
an election was or was not fairly conducted. 








THE House has passed, with an amendment, the bill to refund 
the Direct Tax collected from the States under the Act of 1861, 
and paid in full by all the Northern and Border States and Terri- 
tories, except Utah, but only in part by the States then in rebel- 
lion. The bill repays to each State exactly what it paid to the 
national government, and it also cancels the arrears charged on 
the books of the Treasury against the States which have not yet 
paid up. Unless the whole amount is to be collected from the 
other States, which would be very embarrassing to them, it is evi- 
dently fair to refund it to all. But it takes a slice out of the sur- 
plus, and it sets a sort of precedent for distributing that among 
the States, as was done in 1836; so the Free Traders are not to be 
reconciled to any such proceedure. The Times of New York 
makes itself the organ of the Bourbons in this case, and declares 
there is no equity in the proceeding, as the people from whom the 
tax was taken do not now exist ! In a majority of cases the tax was 
paid directly out of the State treasuries, without any recourse to 
individuals. It is currently believed that those States are still in 
existence. Ifthe Times be right, there is more to say for repudia- 
tion than we ever have heard said. If the lapse of time and 
change of individuals within a body politic, limits corporate 





claims, it also must limit corporate obligations, and debts incurred 
by one generation can furnish no claim upon the estates of an- 
other. The new rule must work both ways. 





ONE set of Free Traders complain that duties are imposed 
only for the benefit of industries already in existence, and there- 
fore by that evidence presumably able to stand without support. 
Another think nothing more preposterous than to propose a pro- 
tective duty upon the products of an industry as yet unborn in 
the United States. This last criticism is aimed at the proposed in- 
crease of the duty on imported tin-plates. As Mr. Swank shows 
in the last number of the Jron and Steel Bulletin, our imports 
amounted last fiscal year to 283,836 tons, valued at $18,699,145. 
This is the largest importation as to both amount and value, we 
ever made of this article, but the figures since 1871, when we im- 
ported about half as much in value, show a rather unsteady in- 
crease, which indicates a still greater demand in the future. At 
present we are dependent upon Great Britain for our whole sup- 
ply, and we thus help her to keep the balance of trade as little fa- 
vorable to us as possible, and even to turn it in her own favor at 
times. 

As our readers know, tin-plates are made by coating steel or 
iron sheets with a thin surface of tin, which prevents rust as long 
as it wears. Formerly the mines of Cornwall were the only 
sources of supply. But of late years those of Malacca and Aus- 
tralia are proving much more productive, and they yield a finer 
quality of tin. Last year Cornwall produced but 9,282 tons of the 
metal, while the imports into Great Britain from the two countries 
we have mentioned amounted to 25,918 tons, being nearly half the 
production of the whole world. England actually exports her 
Cornish tin, and works up imported tin for both home use and ex- 
port. She exports five-sixths of what she makes, and we are pur- 
chasing three-fourths of her export, so that our consumption of 
the article very greatly exceeds her own. And her iron and steel 
industries are benefitted by the demand thus created for those 
metals as the basis of tin plates. She has no special advantages 
for the industry except in the cheapness of labor, as she is obliged 
to depend upon foreign mines for her supply of tin. Nothing but 
the refusal of Congress to undo the mischief of Mr. Fessenden’s 
blundering decision of 1864, when he ruled that ‘‘ tin-plates” 
must mean plates which contained nothing but tin, has prevented 
the naturalization of the business in this country. 





THERE is hardly a man in the country, if indeed there be one, 
whose statements concerning the railroad situation are heard with 
as great respect as those of Charles Francis Adams. His services 
in exposing the Erie corruption, his pioneer work in suggesting 
legislation which should deal with the transportation problem, 
his connection with the Government commission on the Pacific 
railroad, and his present position as president of one of the most 
important of them, combine to produce confidence both in his 
ability and his integrity as a railroad man. In his address on the 
subject before the Commercial Club of Boston last Saturday, he 
discussed the merits and demerits of the Inter-State Commerce 
law in a way which already has made a profound impression 
throughout the country. He said very plainly that the bad con- 
dition of the railroad interest was due not so much to any legisla- 
tion, good or bad, as to the utter want of moral principle in the 
men into whose hands the control of the roads have fallen, and 
the absence of any high standard of commercial honor among 
them. The worst effect of the Inter-State Commerce law had 
been to intensify the abuses which already honey-combed the 
system, and its repeal would bring only a temporary alleviation. 

He showed that the clause of the law which forbids pooling 
had operated to break down the weaker roads and force them into 
consolidation with the stronger. This tendency to unify the roads 
under single management existed before the law was passed, but 
it had been greatly intensified by its passage. He would have 
those clauses so modified as to allow of pooling contracts, whose 
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terms should approve themselves to the Commission. He also 
would be glad tosee the establishment of a general Clearing House 
for railroad traffic, so as to take its control out of the hands of the 
irresponsible subordinates, who employ what he called “‘ the sneak- 
thief and pick-pocket methods of doing business.” 

So far we go with Mr. Adams both in understanding and as- 
sent. But we neither follow nor assent to his objections to the 
clause which forbids a higher charge for a shorter haul. This, he 
says, has been crushing out the second-class business centres, by 
throwing the traffic “ to the railroad having the longest haul to the 
most distant and largest centre.” If this be true, it is most disas- 
trous, and contrary to the purpose of the law, which was meant to 
check centralization, not to accelerateit. But how isit true? We 
have quoted the only words in Mr. Adams’s address which appear 
to state any reason for the effect he deplores, but we find our- 
selves as much in the dark as before reading them. What the 
“second-class business centres” aim at is to retain the right to 
supply their own neighborhood. Somehow the commodities for 
that supply must be brought by rail to them. If the law be fairly 
applied, how can it put them at a disadvantage ? 





THERE have been two notable outbreaks of violence in the 
South which raise inquiry as to the degree of civilization which 
has been attained on the soil formerly poisoned by slavery. The 
first was the attack upon the Birmingham jail, which obliged the 
sheriff of the county to fire upon the mob, in the defense of the 
prisoner entrusted to his care. It is true that the prisoner in ques- 
tion appears to be guilty of a crime which deprives him of sym- 
pathy. But the mob left the Sheriff no choice, if he was to do his 
duty ; and the public opinion of the community seems now to 
come to agreement with that of the whole country, that he did 
just right, and that the lynch mobs in the South needed the lesson 
he administered. As there is not the slightest chance of the es- 
cape of the murderer in whose case the excitement arose, it was 
simply the impatience of the people to punish him at once which 
created the trouble. But this very impatience is a mark of primi- 
tive barbarism. A large part of civilization consists in Jacob’s 
ability to wait, in contrast to Esau’s over-eagerness for immediate 
results. And much of the South very evidently is still in the 
Esau stage of development. 

The other case was the armed assault upon the. colored peo- 
ple of a little village near Wahalak in Mississippi near the Ala- 
bama line, which resulted in the death of two white men and the 
wounding of several others. We have, of course, only the white 
men’s version of the whole transaction ; but even this shows the 
action of the killed and injured to have been the real cause of 
the trouble. A white man and a negro have a slight collision and 
altercation on a public road. The negro is armed, but he makes 
no use of his weapon, and evidently goes no farther than to de- 
fend himself and perhaps to use some rough language about his 
assailants. Thereupon a number of white men, without the 
slightest warrant of law, proceed with arms in their hands to the 
negro village for the purpose of ‘ arresting ” him,—a term whose 
exact local significance sharp experience has impressed upon the 
freedmen of Mississippi. This time, however, and the only time 
in the many instances of these “race encounters,” the negroes 
fire first, and two white men fall. Thereupon the whole neigh- 
borhood rises, not to arrest and punish the manslaughter thus 
committed, but to shoot down the negroes on sight and—it is 
added—to lynch the white men who are alleged to have incited 
them to adopt Southern ways of standing upon their rights. 

If the difficulty had arisen between two groups of white men, 
the same community would have looked on with sympathetic cu- 
riosity, and would have condoled with the party which had the 
misfortune to let the others get the start in firing. But because a 
few negroes have been so unwise as to adopt the fashions of the 
white man and defend one of their number in this unlawful way, 
they are at once put upon the hue and cry as outlaws, and any 
negro seen “ prowling in the woods” is shot “ on sight.” And the 





whole of this brutal and lawless programme is sent North asa piece 
of news, with the addition that it represents the purpose and 
opinion of the whole of Kemper county! It is said that there are 
Christian churches in that county, and also schools. 





THE success of Boston in electing a School Committee pledged 
to resist Roman Catholic interference with the common schools is 
not unlikely to have the bad effect of stirring up a social war 
upon Catholicism, after the fashion of that in which Dr. Brownlee 
figured more than forty years ago. In New York especially 
there are signs of a movement of this kind, and it seems that the 
American branch of the Evangelical Alliance is to be put forward 
as the organization which is to conduct the warfare. We hope 
that the Protestant churches have acquired enough of good sense 
to keep out of any such movement. The results of the war of 
1840-50 were only to lower the tone of the churches, to dissipate 
the religious influence, and to associate Protestantism with acts 
of violence of a very disgraceful sort. It is true it had yet 
another result. It gave the Roman Catholic Church some of the 
most eminent and useful converts it ever acquired in this country, 
such men as Brownson, Hecker, Preston, Hewitt, McMaster, Mc- 
Leod, Marshall, Allen, Ives, and Parsons, who went over to the 
Church of Kome largely out of sheer reaction against the vulgar 
abuse heaped upon it by the Fultons of that day. And much the 
same result may be expected now. 

There is no present need for a crusade upon Catholicism, 
even from an “Orange” point of view. The rapid growth of that 
Church has been checked of late years, while that of the Evan- 
gelical Churches proceeds without any hindrance. Nor is there 
any evidence of a growth of a tenser spirit of submission to 
Church authority within the Church; rather much to the con- 
trary. As we now know, Dr. McGlynn is not the only priest who 
hasa mind of his own. So with the part now played by the Irish 
Catholic vote in politics. It has been divided between the two par- 
ties within the last eight yearsas never before. Even in Boston it 
was the opposition of Alderman Dougherty and men like-minded 
with him which enabled the overthrow of the Ring of which 
Mayor O’Brien had made himself a tool. The best way to undo 
this gain is to begin a war upon the Roman Catholic Church as 
such, and thus drive the Dougherties and the Fords back to the 
old lines of clannish action. 

As to New York city, there is no need of putting the misgov- 
ernment of that municipality upon its Roman Catholic residents, 
who are not a majority of its voting population and could not 
control it if the rest took a decent care of the political manage- 
ment of city affairs. But the first necessity is to separate the 
elections of city from national and state officials, as has been done 
in Boston and Philadelphia. 


THE poet Whittier celebrated his eighty-first birthday this 
week, amid the general good wishes and congratulations of his 
countrymen. It isthe weakness of old age, which a few select 
spirits escape, to lose interest in the great conflict with the present 
evils of their time, and to dwell rather on what they achieved 
than on the necessity of farther advances. Mr. Bright and Lord 
Tennyson are instances of this, in their drawing back their hands 
from the cause of freedom and progress in their later years, and 
becoming laudatores acti temporis. Whittier and Gladstone, on 
the contrary, are proofs that old age may leave the freshness of 
youth and of hope in a man’s heart, even when it has crowned 
him with the almond blossom. Years have not robbed them of 
the confidence in all good causes and in the triumph of justice 
over oppression everywhere. May they long be spared to remind 
the world of the power of life to sustain its vigor for the benefit 
of the race, while the outer man decays. They are a fresh proof 
of immortality, as they show the spirit of man rising superior 
to the decline of years. 








WE regret to see it intimated that the trustees of Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s gift for a great trades’ school are disposed to comply 
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with his doubtful suggestion that it should be located in Bucks 
county, the home of his early years, and not in Philadelphia. 
This is not because we care so much about the mere question of 
locality, as because its location outside the city would determine 
the character of the school as one to which hoys would have to 
be removed from their homes to become attendants on its instruc- 
tions. We do not believe that barrack life is a good thing for any 
class of persons, and experience has shown that its moral influ- 
ences upon young people in the formative stages of their existence 
is far from good. The best atmosphere for a boy is that of home, 
even when it is not by any means an ideal home in point of order 
and comfort. People who have given much thought to the mat- 
ter of charitable organization are moving steadily away from 
those arrangements which gather young or old into “ institu- 
tions,” as they find by prolonged observation that the natural or- 
der of society is the best arrangement in nearly every case. 

We find among Philadelphians with whom we have dis- 
cussed the matter a very general agreement in this view. They 
feel that the best possible use that could be made of Mr. William- 
son’s gift would be to establish in the city not one but a number 
of such schools as he wishes, and to provide in these industrial 
training for the boys of the city who desire it, without removing 
them from the care of their natural and best guardians. 





Ir the Unionists hoped that their array of evidence against 
the Irish people before The Times Commission would make short 
work of the movement of the English people to the support of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule programme, the recent by-elections 
ought to undeceive them. While the prosecution is laboring to 
“draw an indictment against a whole nation” (in Burke’s phrase) 
several English constituencies have had to fill vacancies in the 
House of Commons. In every case the Liberal candidate has 
made decided gains over his Tory or Unionist competitor. The 
Tories say they do not care for the moral effect of their weaker 
majorities as in every case they continue to hold the seat. But 
they know that the change of a proportional number of votes 
throughout England would bring in Mr. Gladstone with a suffi- 
cient Liberal majority behind him, and they know that while this 
Parliament may last six or even seven years, they also may see a 
general election before the decade is out. 

The chance of a break-up in the Tory majority is increased 
by the open hostility of Lord Randolph Churchill to his former 
associates ; for, although his personal following is small, he repre- 
sents an element in the constituencies—the Tory Democracy—to 
which many of his colleagues owe their seats and in the face of 
which they cannot go too far. One small man, Prince Eugene, 
did much to change the face of Europe in return for a slight put 
upon him by the grande monarque at a card party. The affront 
Lord Salisbury offered to Lord Randolph a fortnight ago in the 
House of Lords may have results nearly as important to the 
British Empire. He is not come of a race which brooks insults. 





THE collapse of M. De Lesseps and his Panama Canal Com- 
pany is the natural and inevitable finale of a course of folly and 
mendacity. The great entrepreneur hung on to the last. The 
night before the bankruptcy of his company was announced, he 
assured the ‘stockholders that the new loan required for the con- 
tinuance of his operations had been taken, and that the future of 
the Canal was assured. His last hope was that the government 
would come to his rescue rather than let the Canal come to its 
natural end in the ruin of the thousands who have sunk their 
money in the foolish enterprise. But it would do no more than 
pass a special law to give the company three months extension to 
see if it could retrieve its credit. It is said that a new company 
will be formed to take over the assets without the liabilities of the 
old. Ifso, it will only be “throwing good money after bad.” 
The funds cannot be raised in France to cut such a canal as M. 
De Lesseps proposes through the Cordilleras range, and to avoid 
the inundations of the Chagres river. 





M. De Lesseps blames America for his failure. It is true that 
the United States have not given his project any kind of moral 
support, but neither have they interfered in any way with it, as 
they saw that resistance was superfluous. It also is true that the 
American people have not sunk their money in helping to con- 
struct across the Isthmus a canal, which would pass under Euro- 
pean control unless our government took vigorous measures to 
the contrary. But America has not marred his work. He would 
have got on much better if he had had an Egyptian Khedive at 
hand to drive his fellsheen under the lash to do the digging, with 
no return except the bare necessities of life, and not always those. 
That is the kind of a partner the constructor of interoceanic ca- 
nals needs, but he was not to be found ia America. 





GERMAN colonization on the Zanzibar coast does not seem to 
get on very well. The nativesare not conciliated by the manners 
and the methods of the Prussian barracks, which the Empire 
carries everywhere in its happy way of advancing civilization. 
The English are not popular with inferior races, but they are im- 
mensely more so than the Germans ever will be. So the Moslem 
population of South Eastern Africa drive out these ill-mannered 
“kafirs” with fire and sword; and the German fleet responds in a 
conciliatory way by shelling their villages. 

In the other end of the Continent the question is whether the 
Osman Digna and his Soudanfee Moslems have or have not cap- 
tured Stanley and Emin Bey. The balance of probability is that 
Stanley was sent “to the majority” several months ago, and that 
the white man in Osman Digna’s power, and supposed to be 
him, is some African explorer of less note, of whom there always 
is a score or so wandering about those dangerous precincts. 








THE CANAL AT NICARAGUA, 


it did not need the collapse of the enterprise of De Lesseps to 

show the necessity and fitness of a canal at Nicaragua, but 
that want has emphasized facts already familiar, and has freshly 
summoned the energies of the United States to a work which is 
of the highest importance to its interests. The situation at Pan- 
ama and Paris notifies this country that the time for it to move 
has arrived. 

The plan of piercing the Central American isthmuses, at one 
of three important points—Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehnantepec, 
—isold. The apparently slight obstacle which Nature has placed 
in the way of passing the commerce of the world through the 
Western Continent, and realizing the thought of Columbus, that 
the route from Europe to the Indies lay westward, has sug- 
gested to mariners and engineers for centuries the cutting of such 
acanal, That it has been so long deferred was due to circum- 
istances which now have substantially yielded before the pressure 
of the great design. The improvements in all the mechanical 
forces which will be called into use, the advances in engineering 
skill, and the accumulations of capital, join to render feasible 
and almost easy the execution of the work. The power of ex- 
plosives has been developed many fold, the capabilities of hy- 
draulic removal, of dredging, of power drills, etc., have been pro- 
digiously increased, and from the construction of works like the 
canal at Manchester, and that across the Corinthian isthmus, and 
from the gigantic but impracticable work at Panama, lessons of 
experience are drawa worth untold values in money, and 
available in practice for the sure attainment of the most valuable 
results. 

No one has been so well acquainted with the exact topograph- 
ical features of the Central American isthmuses as American en- 
gineers. De Lesseps was a tyro on the subject when he resolved 
upon his scheme. He was earnestly warned by Americans against 
it. They knew many times better than he could have done the 
obstacles of Nature which forbade the attempt to cut through, at 
the ocean level, the isthmus of Panama. There has never been, 
in fact, any question in this country, on the subject. From the 
first, the engineers and capitalists of the United States have felt 
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satisfied that the Panama plan was doomed to failure, and that it 
was folly to embark in it. As a consequence, there is but a tri- 
fling amount of American money involved in the present collapse. 
Our resources have not been thrown away in the fevers, floods, 
and follies of the French operations. 

The route across the Nicaraguan isthmus has wonderful ad- 
vantages. Had De Lesseps begun there he would now be in full 
view of a great success, instead of in the depths of disastrous 
failure. The total distance is greater, but Lake Nicaragua furn- 
ishes a large and deep suramit level and feeder which so far de- 
velops and aids the whole construction as to make it simple, easy, 
and comparatively inexpensive. At Panama the problem of sup- 
plying the summit level is certainly tremendous and probably in- 
surmountable, while at Nicaragua, Nature bountifully provides 
all the conditions the engineer can desire. So, too, in the advan- 
tage of the trade winds which blow at Nicaragua, instead of the 
calms of the lower isthmus, commerce is wafted to the one place 
and warned away from the other. Health is all in favor of the 
northern route, and the terrible companion of the Panama route, 
the Chagres river, has no couuterpart at Nicaragua. And finally, 
if the Panama canal were possible of construction at all, it must 
be at a cost five, ten, possibly twenty, times that of a canal at 
Nicaragua. 

What will be done at Paris,—what can be done, ia fact,—no 
one can now safely predict. But practically nothing will be done. 
The money spent has been wasted, and sums so vast that they 
stagger ordinary estimate would have to be expended to carry on 
the work with even a fair hope of final success. The situation is 
therefore plain enough. It is now the turn of the United States 
to proceed with the plans which scientific surveys and studies, 
covering many years, have shown to be practicable. We are im- 
mensely interested. Our commercial interests on our own Pacific 
coast are very great, and the trade we should have with the 
countries of South America, with Australia, with the eastern coast 
of Asia, with the islands of the Pacific, demands that there shall 
be a short, easy, and safe passage through the Isthmus. No other 
nation, in fact, great as is the world’s commerce interested in 
such a construction, can be so deeply and directly concerned in it 
as the United States. Other great nations are remote ; this, upon 
both oceans, overshadows the very gates of the canal. Our ships, 
whether freighted with the cargoes of peace, or equipped for de- 
fense of our just rights, seek such a passage in going from our 
great sea-ports upon one coast to the corresponding ports upon 
the other. The canal to us is almost a domestic institution. 

In the epoch of its history upon which a few weeks later the 
nation will enter, an enterprise like this is appropriate. We shall 
begin afresh to demonstrate the constructive energies of the 
United States, and to mark by a robust, but not aggressive, policy 
of foreign affairs, the attitude we hold toward other countries. 
The great canal of the Isthmus will be a fit work to signalize the 
beginning of the new era. 





— 





THE FIRST SNOW. 


At last, the long threatening clouds assembled in full force. A 
dim and dusty atmosphere shut out the horizon. The 
gloomy pine trees’ pointed tops trembled, though there was no 
wind, and a muffled moan filled the long avenues of leafless oaks. 
Not a bird chirped; aye, not one hopped from its perch, as I 
passed them by, snow birds and tree sparrows, as if even they too, 
although visitors from the north, awaited with fear the coming of 
the storm. Soon, with no avant courier to warn, singly, through 
the locked branches of the thickest trees, sifted the icy snow- 
flakes. No patter was heard, as of April rain on last year’s 
leaves. They each came silently glinting a moment in the fading 
light and straightway disappeared. Then, as the clouds dark- 
ened, they fell in greater haste, whirling against and at last en- 
shrouding alike tree, bush, brier, and withered wind-rowed leaves. 

The first snow had come, and to-morrow field, meadow, and 
hillsides will be new countries to explore. And so it proved. 
Throughout the night, the storm continued ; and at sunrise, I 
thought how happily the Indians had named the year’s last month, 
M’chakhocque gischuch, the moon when the trees bend with snow. 





That we have less snow than formerly cannot be questioned: 
that we shall have next to none, when our forests are all gone, 
goes without saying: but happily, it yet occasionally invades 
even the sheltered meadows, and I, for one, am duly thankful. 
As a matter of fact, it matters not how intense the cold may be, 
nature is not at rest, nor wild life banished ; merely every object 
is more strictly conditioned. Even an Arctic winter teems with 
 i_eilaaae and a mild one is too often but a summer in un- 

ress. 

Field, meadow, and hillside, alike snow-clad ; let us ramble 
over them. Even were the country literally covered with the snow, 
a day’s outing would not prove fruitless, for there are ever the 
birds that soar above it, crows in the upper air, larks in the tree- 
tops, and sparrows in the hedge-rows; then too, the snow itself is 
often alive with pretty creatures akin to fleas, marvels of activity 
and grace, as they flee from your advancing shadow. Still, the 
average rambler is not an Eskimo; his ancestry is tropical rather, 
and winter is loved only as a novelty. Hence, how the counten- 
ance brightens during a winter walk when one comes to a bare 
spot of earth! How tenderly he kneels to examine and perhaps 
to pluck some little, faded flower, a bit of chick-weed, or with- 
ered dandelion. ButI did more than this: tired with picking my 
way over half a mile of stubble, startling the mice from their run- 
ways and flushing grass finches from their favorite hollows, I 
came, at the public road, upon a narrow strip of naked earth. So, 
at least, it was in common parlance; but what a beggarly idea of 
nature one must have, to call it naked ! 7 

At the upper margin of the loose, red earth, that nearest the 
unsheltered field above, the frost had lifted sand-grains and even 
pebbles from their beds, and wrought many a;winding cave, crys- 
tal grotto and ravine; but beautiful as they were, they smacked 
of winter, and I turned my back upon them; for scarcely more 
than a pace distant, this same red earth was carpeted with pink- 
fruited lichen, and holding yet against the season’s rigor was a forest 
of sweet fern. Here rested summer and winter face to face, if 
not hand in hand. Summer, plucky to the last, and not to be 
ousted—winter, impotent to harm, despite its bluster. 

Such little spots are not uncommon, and interest the more for 
that so many, like this road-side slope, have a northern outlook, 
and the temperature, of course, falls very low at times. To-day, 
when all is gloomily arctic in the fields hard by, here is no hint 
save that of a genial summer sun, for the sweet-fern although 
bronzed and brittle has not yet wilted. Recalling the birds and 
mice that I had found on my way hither, the conditions at the 
roadside contradicted the general impression as to wild life in 
winter. It does not always seek the more sheltered places; for 
notwithstanding the northern exposure, this was a sheltered spot ; 
else why such vigorous growths? Lichens, it is true, are unaf- 
fected by ordinary winter weather, but besides this, there were 
other growths that remained green and fresh as ever a plant in 
June: saxifrage, Prince’s pine, and Mitchella with its crimson 
berries. 

But animal life: there should have been an abundance of it, 
I thought, coursing over such a cheerful scene, but I could find 
spiders only, and very few of them. Hurrying over the ground, 
they looked quite formidable and were doubtless indignant at my 
interference, but far too timid to resent it. : 

Leaving this brilliant winter garden, I passed down the road, 
and where the slope was higher, and equally exposed to every 
breath of the north wind, I found the ferns still green. This ex- 
cites no surprise on the home hillside, where the sun looks down 
at noon and every breeze but that from the south is held at bay. 
Here every condition is reversed, and where one would naturally 
look for the earliest effects of frost none are to be found. This 
can be explained in part by recalling the conditions holding good 
in summer. Having a northern exposure, it lost none of its 
moisture through exposure to the direct sunlight, and while plant 
life on the opposite side of the road was withered and sere 
throughout the dry weeks of August and September, here it was 
fresh and green asin early June. There was no check to its 
growth from early spring until late autumn, and so it had vigor 
enough to withstand the ordeal of a winter’s cold. This is the 
apparent reason, but alas, apparent reasons are not always the 
correct ones! 

Climbing to the top of the bank, the snow-clad field is again 
before me, and with a feeling akin to dread, I start acrossit. The 
bright sunshine is blinding; the fitful breeze is all too keen for 
comfort; but even here there is plant life that bids both the 
wind and snow defiance. Trailing Mitchella, laden with crimson 
berries, brightens the little circle of sod beneath a lone cedar, where 
no plow appears ever to have invaded. A bit of mossy, gray- 
green sod there has as aged a look as the old tree itself, and this 
we know has weathered the storms of two centuries. An all-sug- 
gestive bit of sod, upon which one might fancy still remained the 
imprint of an Indian moccasin ; a bit of sod that should have been 
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studded with arrowheads, and here indeed I found a fragment of 
one. With the whole world laid bare in midsummer, what mat- 
ters a mere speck of weedy ground? Nothing then, perhaps; but 
now how we treasure the little space that the cedar has shielded ! 
It is useless to attempt the spot’s description; a serious task to 
enumerate all that might be gathered. With a spray of the part- 
ridge berries to remember it, I pass on; wondering why the sea- 
son’s first snow is not more suggestive. My mind runs continu- 
ally upon what it hides and not what upon it is. The treasures 
beneath it I am continually seeking, and give scarce a thought to 
their covering. Even now, as a quail whirls up before me, boun- 
cing from the little cluster of rag-weed, the snow-dust in the noon- 
day sun, a pink and gilded cloud, is less admired than the speedy 
but graceful flight of the bird. The corn-rows can still be traced, 
and although many a one is beautifully arched with snow, I lose 
sight of them directly as the grass-tinch threads the glittering 
maze before me, recalling what time this same bird ran in the deep 
ruts of the dusty lane all summer long, keeping just out of dan- 
ger as the carriage hurried by. 
The field I am crossing ends at the bluff overlooking the low- 
- lying meadows, and here, as at the roadside, the transition is start- 
ling. What strange power has made way with the snow? The 
leaves are again bare, and where they have not enviously con- 
cealed' the hardier growths, green plants cover much of the 
ground. One has but to pass down the hillside a few paces to re- 
alize what winter sunshine may be, give it half a chance. The 
tops of the tall trees are waving in a wind that never reaches the 
ground; and no obstacle intervenes except the clouds, to shut out 
the noonday sun. It is rarely the case but that what snow gath- 
ers during the night is here melted before night comes again ; and 
when the great storms, such as were more common a century ago 
than now, deeply covered even this sunny, southern slope, it was 
the first ground to reappear when the skies were again clear. And 
so, even now, in December, although 
“Teicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen bome in pail,” 


I can collect green growths under the old oaks, and make me 
anosegay of saxifrage, columbine, pale corydalus, fever-few, 
fleshy stalks of narcissus, and dainty spring-beauty. Leaves, 
nothing but leaves, remember; but these have grown in import- 
ance since the flowers fell, and will increase therein after the first 
snow has been long forgotten, and until the impatient buds burst- 
ing their bonds smile upon the lingering drifts of the winter’s last 
snow-storm. : 
Cuas. C. ABBOT’. 
Near Trenton, N. J. 





SOME LEAVES OF MISTLETOE. 


66 W HY geutlemen, do you know what you do? ha! would 

you have kept me out? Christmas, old Christmas, 
Christmas of London and Captain Christmas? Pray you, let me 
be brought before my Lord Chamberlain. I’ll not be answered 
else. ‘’Tis merry in hall when beards wag all.’ ” 

So, falling into song, as a well-fed and jolly creature should 
do, Christmas enters Ben Jonson’s Masque, defying the guard and 
scolding the citizens until his genial prerogative is allowed and the 
sides of James and his court are shaken with the mirth. 

But there are evidences enough that the old idea of Christmas 
is losing its hold upon our hearts and that we are given over to 
introspection and money-getting. If any proof were needed of 
this I might point to the societies which study poetry collectively 
as if there were security against ennui in numbers, or to the town- 
imprisoned millions who see and know so little of the godliness of 
roadsides. But the indications are sufficiently pronounced, and 
there is little need of argument. We are bored at holidays which 
interrupt business and are scarcely well pleased at a play which 
does not present the most tangible phases of life. Even our noy- 
els are become vehicles of “life” as it is called—as if it were 
something never before dreamed of by novelists—and present 
either a photograph of what some of us are already weary with, 
or a moral lecture masquerading as art. 

Christmas, then, the festival of fancies and old-fashioned 
whims, the ideal feast of a religion which is radicaly inimical to 
pessimism,—Christmas, the joyous season of goodfellowship, has 
fallen into some disrepute amongst us, and I would fain join with 
the ancient ‘‘ Hue and Cry: ” “ But is old, old, good old Christmas 
gone? Nothing but the hair of his good, gray, old head and 
beard left? Well, I will bave that, seeing that I cannot have 
more of him.” By all means let us have that, for we may still 


possess it, frosty with years though it be, and conjure out of it as 
Cuvier could the whole animal from a single bone, the real, true 





rotund old creature who has left us, perhaps for a land which can 
accept its treasures without analytically turning them inside out. 

True, we eat turkey and bake mince pies; we go to church in 
quite a formal way; and make gifts to one another which are 
oftener a selfish gratification in display than the offsprings of 
kindly sentiment. We keep up the form of observance but it is 
a dead form,—the ancient vigor, the ruddy cheek, and “ paunch 
well fed” are gone, The bells jingle out a cheerless greeting to 
dingy streets: we wander through them aimlessly, tired of holi- 
day idleness and—then a book, the theatre ; and then to bed. 

Could we not by some magic, some lightness or aptness of 
spirit, call back the old-time cheer? When a table flags,—when 
the hostess loses command and talk is aimless, there is often some 
merry wag, unguessed before, who starts by a single word, a 
happy allusion or joke, the whole board agog and brings in anew 
the lost link of sympathy. So it might be, 1 have thought, with 
the vanished Christmas sentiment. A chime of bells rung with a 
will, a sprig of holly well placed, an alluring brightness of eye or 
a sturdy grip of hand—any of these might be—must be, grains of 
influence and a general purpose to use them would woo the shy— 
but plethoric—season back and bring in a new era of lusty and 
healthful mirth. 

What an unction there is in the mere appareling of the figures 
in Ben Jonson’s masque! They are allegories, to be sure, and ex- 
press by symbols the characteristics of the season as it was known 
in the seventeenth century; but what characteristics they were ! 
‘“‘ Misrule”’ has a velvet cap with a sprig—a jaunty hint of fun—a 
short cloak, a great yellow ruff like a reveller—a sort of Fallstaf- 
fian adjunct—his train bearer bearing a rope, a cheese, and a bas- 
ket. Minced-pie is like a fine cook’s wife drest meat, her man 
carrying a pie dish and spoons. Wassel is like a neat sempster 
and songster her page bearing a brown bowl drest with ribands 
and rosemary before her. Gaiety itself seems to lurk in those 
“ ribands and rosemary ” and ogle us as she goes by. Then comes 
Baby-cake—an old accompaniment of Christmas—drest like a 
boy in a fine long coat, biggin, bib, muckender, and a little dagger, 
his usher bearing a great cake with a bean and a pease. 

All these are eloquent of the wholesome good cheer which we 
have lost—or, if not quite lost, yet wantonly curtailed of its unre- 
flecting fun. Our serious views of things have attenuated the ris- 
ibles and they lack the pursy abundance where laughter may lie 
at ease. We are grown spare of habit and the act of eating has 
become a business which we despatch in company with letters or 
telegrams. We could not nowadays lead Herrick’s ‘“ Country 
Life” but we must be thankful to the muse that he was born into 
a leisurely age, else we should not have heard of that tranquil 
day-dreamerie of his, with its pastoral pursuits and ramblings 
down the pretty pathways of verse. Christmas with Herrick was 
a tide of supreme good cheer: 

“Thy mummeries, thy Twelfthtide kings 
And queens, thy Christmas revellings, 
Thy nut-brown mirth, thy russet wit 
And no man pays too dear for it.” 
and again: 
“Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunset let it burn, 
Which quenched, then Jay it up again 
Till Christmas next return. 


“ Part must be kept, wherewith to teend 
The Christmas log next year, 
And where ’tis safely kept the fiend 
Can do no mischief there.” 


There he sits at his ruddy hearth amidst a circle of the parishon- 
ers who never doubt the old beliefs in “ fiends” and “ good peo- 
ple” and find the world a rarer place so haunted. A place with 
room for poetry and its ‘‘antidotes against melancholy ;” a place 
with a “ next year” united to the present by a symbol of mirth. 

And Addison, also, in a later time, has given testimony of the 
generous Christmas spirit. Here is a picture of the de Coverly 
holidays which entices us to good-living and a free-handed wel- 
come: ‘Sir Roger, after the laudable custom of his ancestors, al- 
ways keeps open house at Christmas. I learned from him that he 
had killed eight fat hogs for this season; that he had dealt about 
his chines very liberally amongst his neighbors ; and that in par- 
ticular he had sent a string of hogs puddings, with a pack of cards, 
to every poor family in the parish. ‘I have often thought,’ says 
Sir Roger, ‘it happens very well that Christmas should fall out in 
the middle of winter. It is a most, dead uncomfortable time of 
the year when the poor people would suffer very much from their 
poverty and cold if they had not good cheer, warm fires, and 
Christmas gambols to support them. I allowa double quantity of 
malt to my small beer, and set it a-running for twelve days to 
every one that calls for it.’ ” 

A merry heart went inseparably in those days with a well- 
filled stomach. The Squire could not be jolly without seeing the 
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whole country-side devour his double-malted beer and meat-pies, 
while he himself dined somewhat after Pepys’ fashion on: “a 
dish of marrow bones; a leg of mutton ; a loin of veal; a dish of 
fowl, three pullets,and a dozen of larks allin a dish ; a great tart ; 
a neat’s tongue; a dish of anchovies; a dish of pawns and 
cheese.” Perhaps in the intellectual sense it was a benighted age, 
when many a yoeman would make a cross for his sign-manual and 
few women could read. Perbaps they did not reflect much upon 
the eternities; but surely it was a hearty and magnanimous age, 
and it would be well indeed could we combine its wondrous di- 
gestion with our superior wit. 

Up, then, with the greens, those rustling reminders to the in- 
doors of out-of-door beauty and serenity. Let the bells ring lustily 
in the frosty morning. Let purses jingle and young eyes as well 
as old twinkle by the loaded hearthside. Deck out the board 
with all generous good cheer and chant us ‘Gol rest you, merry 
gentlemen!” as of old. Bend the knee to Lord Misrule whose 
oath of allegiance is: ‘I believe in Kriss Kingle and all the good 
saints of Christmas,” and then, when the midday pranks are done 
and the blinds are drawn, let us cluster around the lamp and 
hear read the ever perennial, ‘“‘new-old” ‘“ Christmas Carol ;” 
and after, when the icicles are gleaming in the moonshine and the 
rimy air is rattling the casements, let us think as we climb to bed 
that the Christmas angels are abroad and, believing in their beau- 
tiful potency for good, let us pray them that we may not sink 
into semblance of Scrooge—that from the real we may be en- 
franchised, and reach out at will into the truer unreal. 

HARRISON S. MorRIs. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


i churches are setting about their winter’s work with an 

unusual amount of energy, although the “ natural man” is 
inclined to ask what special connection there is between cold 
weather and a livelier interest in religion? Is the heated atmos- 
phere of a crowded and highly warmed church indispensable to 
deep impressions about divine things? Pentecost, with which 
modern revivals are often compared, was an open air transaction 
at the end of May, and the apostles had none of the factitious 
aids to promote excitement which we now see employed. 

In New York they are undertaking a house-to-house visita- 
tion of the whole city, like that carried out in Philadelphia two 
years ago, to ascertain the actual condition of the community in 
the matter of connection with the churches, and to exhort those 
who are not regular attendants upon public worship to become 
such at some church of the denomination they prefer. As this is 
not designed to effect any sectarian gain, it is a work in which 
most of the churches can codperate. As in Philadelphia, the re- 
sult probably will show that the number of those who are outside 
all church connections is very small, among the native population 
at least. The element hostile to church influences in America is 
generally imported from Europe, where the conhection of Church 
and State makes the working classes regard the Church as simply 
a branch of a despotic government. At one of the preliminary 
conferences in New York, Dr. John Hall is said to have borne 
testimony that the spiritual life in the churches of that city has 
not been so vigorous at any time during the twenty-one years of 
his residence in it, as it is to-day. 

* * * 

Tue National Forestry Congress at Atlanta was a very pro- 
fitable and pleasant meeting, except that it was marred by the 
presence of a real black man among the delegates, and by his be- 
ing entertained at the same hotel with the white visitors. Even 
this calamity was not observed until the convention had ad- 
journed, so that its sessions were as amicable as though they had 
not been held on the edge of a volcano. It was reported that thus 
far the standing committee on legislation had not succeeded in ob- 
taining favorable action from Congress upon the bill to secure the 
preservation and management of the timber-lands which consti- 
tute part of the public domain. It was reported that Arbor Day 
is now observed in thirty-one States and Territories, an increase 
of ten within the year. In some States, notably South Carolina, 
- a day but a week was thus designated, and with better re- 
sults. 

The forests of the far West received especial attention, and 
it was stated that the establishment of Indian reservations had 
done much to guard the-trees from one source of danger. About 
thirteen per cent. of the Rocky Mountain region, or about 95,000 
square miles in all, is covered mostly with piniferous forests. 
They lie on the slopes of the ranges at from 4,500 to 12,000 feet of 
elevation. But in the absence of national legislation, their disap- 
pearance is only a question of time. Would it not be possible to 
enlist a large part of our Indians in this service under a national 
law? It certainly would be a mode of life more congenial to them 
than agriculture, and not less profitable to the country. 





The activity of Pennsylvania in the cause was handsomely 
acknowledged by electing Gov. Beaver president for the coming 
year, Mr. Herbert Welsh one of the vice-presidents, and by adopt- 
ing Forest Leaves as the official organ of the Congress. Yet it was 
shown that New York is the only State in the East which has 
any kind of State regulation of its forests. 

* * * 


THE last Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Commission contains a re- 
port on fishes observed in Great Egg Harbor Bay during the sum- 
mer of 1887, by Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, Ichthyologist to the Com- 
mission. The investigation is one of special interest, since it is a 
continuation of studies commenced by the late Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird in the summer of 1854. The account which he then pub- 
lished, “ was the first systematic account of marine fishes made by 
Prof. Baird, and it is the only one of the kind which has emanated 
directly from his pen. It was here that he originated the methods 
of observation of marine fishes which were long afterwards ap- 
plied in his greater researches on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment into the causes of the decrease of food fishes and their 
propagation in the waters of the United States.” As illustrative 
of changes in particular waters, the Bulletin states that upwards of 
30 species not seen by Prof. Baird were found there last summer. 
The most important of these was the sheepshead. 

- ~ . 


THE Modern Language Association, which met last year in 
Philadelphia, will hold its sixth annual meeting in Cincinnati on 
December 26th, 27th, and 28th. A large number of papers is 
promised. 

We have received the reprint, from the Society’s Transactions 
and Proceedings,for 1887, of the paper presented by Prof. Albert H. 
Smyth, of the Central High School of Philadelphia, on ‘“* Amer- 
ican Literature in the Class-Room.” Prof. Smyth holds that it is 
possible to make a profitable study of American Literature. He 
abandons the productions of the 18th century,including Franklin’s 
writings, and starts with Irving and Bryant in prose and poetry. 
The appearance of the “ History of New York,” in 1809, and of 
“ Thanatopsis,” in 1817, marked, he thinks, the beginnings of our 
literary art. 

# * * 

Ir is a rare thing to find the London Athenzum making any 
reference to politics. One may, indeed, read that journal year in 
and year out without gathering from it that there is any world 
outside that of Literature, Science, and Art. For this reason the 
ee paragraph from our London contemporary has particular 

avor : 

“The Republic of Ecuador is distinguished among South American States 
for having the smallest amount of interest to pay on its national debt, and 
for being the most in arrear. It has lately been thinking of taking its 
place among solvent nations and paying its creditors what is due to them, 
but has deferred any immediate step towards remitting cash. Asa prelim- 
inary, possibly, and an earnest of its national progress, the republic has de- 
cided on establishing three academies, one at Quito, one at Cuenca, and one 
at Guayaquil. The Treasury is to bear the cost of publishing the writings 
of the members. It is to be hoped each academy will furnish memoirs de- 
voted to the inculcation of sound financial and economical principles.” 








REVIEWS. 


ANCIENT RoME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. By Ro- 
dolfo Lanciani, LL. D. (Harv.), Professor of Archeology in 
the University of Rome; Director of Excavations for the Na- 
tional Government and Municipality of Rome, etc. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

gare superb volume is an American book by an Italian author, 

which has a twofold purpose. The lesser object is to set at 
rest wild accusations of historic vandalism, which have been 
brought by ill-informed and malicious persons against the two 
governments in whose service Prof. Lanciani has been laboring 
for the recovery of ancient Rome. The other is to give Amer- 
ican and English readers some idea of the magnificent results for 
history through archeology, which have been achieved by the ex- 

— since Italy came into possession of her historic capital 

in ‘ 

The former purpose is carried out in the Preface, with here 
and there a hint throughout the book. Prof. Lanciani does not 
vindicate everything that has been done. He admits that some 
mistakes have been made, and that in other cases arche >logical in- 
terest has had to be sacrificed to the more urgent consideration of 
the health of a rapidly increased and increasing population. The 
river had to be embanked, the Ghetto swept away. the streets wid- 
ened and other precautions taken against pestilence, with the 
result that the death average has been reduced. And he turns 
the tables upon his critics, the Churchmen and the Papalini, by 
reminding the former how they swept away all that was charac- 
teristic in the earliest monuments of Christian Rome in the first 
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half of the seventeenth century, in order to reconstruct them after 
the villainous pseudo-classic taste of that time, and by telling the 
world how the latter, since 1870, have sacrificed the sites of their 
historic and beautiful villas to the contractors for ugly rows of 
town-houses, until hardly a green thing is left growing in Rome. 

His opening chapter is occupied with a history of previous la- 
bors for the recovery of classic Rome, especially that begun at the 
revival of learning. And he shows that not Dante and Petrarch, but 
Cola di Rienzi, the Roman tribune of the fourteenth century, is en- 
titled to the credit of originating that movement, and that the first 
collection of inscriptions was made by his hand. He also shows how 
the suspicion of an organized revival of Paganism under Pomponio 
Leti in the next century, in which prominent churchmen were impli- 
cated, is entirely confirmed by the recent discovery of the inscrip- 
tions they have left in out-of-the-way places among the ruins. For 
his own part Prof. Lanciani has no admiration for these neo-pagans, 
and he vindicates from their slurs the able Pope Paul II, who him- 
self did so much for archzology and yet has been handed down to 
posterity as a barbarian by the writers of the pagan school. 

Our author next investigates the theory that underlying Rome 
are evidences of an Etruscan city older than the Latin settlement. 
For this, he says, archeology furnishes no evidence whatever. 
The first settlement of Rome was made by a group of Latin shep- 
herds, escaping from a volcanic eruption in their former home, 
which was on the shores of the Lacus Albanus, and, as tradition 
says, probably at Alba Longa. The Lupercalia, the Vestals, and 
others of the older features of the Roman religion confirm the 
statements of the historians of Rome on this point,—statements 
which Prof. Lanciani thinks have been treated with far too much 
scepticism, especially as both historic and pre-historic archeology 
confirm Livy. He shows that the founders of Rome were still 
in the age of bronze and stone implements, and used vessels of 
earthenware only, these materials, to the exclusion of iron, being 
sacred. The exploration of the site of the Temple of the Arval 
Brotherhood, situated five miles south of the Forum, confirms this 
feature of Roman religion, besides casting light on much else in 
the cult of the city. It was carried out in 1868 and 1869 at the 
expense of the Empress Augusta of Germany, who owns the site. 

Prof. Lanciani considers at some length the healthfulness of 
the site of the city. He believes that its actively volcanic charac- 
ters in early times, and down even to the fourth century of our 
era, did much to counteract its unhealthfulness, and that it was 
the disappearance of volcanic action which brought in the period 
of febrile malaria. This hardly tallies with what he says himself 
of the many altars erected to the goddess of fever, and other in- 
dications that then as now Rome was a good place not to live in. 
He shows that its natural disadvantages were supplemented by 
the want of pure water except in the centuries when the aque- 
ducts were in operation, and by the frightful disregard of sanitary 
precautions in the burial of the dead, He believes that malaria 
was abated by the extension of farming around the city, by the 
construction of roads and cloace, of the two oldest of which he 
gives a careful account. He thinks there is evidence that the 
cloaca maxima is not the oldest, as it certainly is, not the largest, 
of early Rome. : 

Next he discusses the places of public resort. The forums, 
covering nearly twenty-five acres of ground, were constructed as 
market-places and “court-house squares” originally, but applied 
to'many other uses. The laying bare of the site of the Forum 
Maximum certainly is one of the most remarkable achievements 
of the Archeological Commission, of which our author is the head. 
As in allold cities, the mere accumulation of dust and rubbish has 
buried the older edifices much below the present level of the 
ground, and old Rome has be be dug down to, older buildings 
sometimes literally standing under newer. As places of public 
resort the porticoes for the general public and the great baths for 
the richer classes fully rivalled the forums. The former were of 
great extent and arranged to furnish protection against the moun- 
tain winds, which swept the city streets, so that the Roman could 
spend his morning in the open air without more exposure to the 
weather than he wished. Like the Greeks, they were an essenti- 
ally out-door people. 

The grandest building of Rome, and perhaps of the whole 
world was the house of the Cesars, built on Mount Palatine, and 
hence called the palatium or palace. It may be said to have been 
begun by Julius Cesar and finished by Nero, and no doubt it was 
its magnificence which cast a glamour over that scape-grace family 
down to the latest days of the Empire. The description of its 
edifices left us by sober historians and confirmed by their remains, 
reads like a fairy-tale of magnificence ; and yet within its courts 
some of the darkest scenes of Roman history were transacted. 
The dimly lighted corridor in which the mad Caligula was mur- 
dered by one of his officers of the guard, still exists. 

More characteristic of Rome and next in splendor was the 
House of the Vestal Virgins, on which our author dwells with 





especial enthusiasm, There were but six of these enclosed nuns 
of Paganism, but the accommodations for their comfort would have 
been ample for hundreds. Their original function had been to 
keep a permanent fire for the use of the citizens,—a matter of im- 
portance in a community of shepherds. But this had been lost 
sight of in the sanctity which custom conferred upon them, and 
the order in later times was regarded as one of the most sacred of 
civic institutions. They were treated with nearly as much defer- 
ence as the imperial family, and their personal intercession pro- 
cured high place for persons of ambition, besides saving the life 
of Julius Cesar in the proscriptions of Lucius Sulla. Less known 
is the part they played in the last struggles of Paganism in Rome, 
before they and it were finally abolished in A. D. 394. Prof. 
Lanciani tells the story with much spirit, showing that they alone 
represented the primitive paganism of Rome at that time, when 
the worship of Mithras and other foreign gods had become char- 
acteristic of the pagan party. He infers from a statement in one 
of Prudentius’s hymns to St. Laurence that one abbess of the 
Vestals actually embraced Christianity, and finds a confirmation 
of this in the erasure of the name of an abbess from the pedestal 
of a statue recently discovered. He also infers from the state of 
the ruins of their atrium, that on the approach of the final over- 
throw of Paganism by Theodosius, they destroyed the shrine in 
which they had kept the Palladium of Rome to its very founda- 
tions. 

Not less interesting is the account of the public libraries of 
Rome, the first being founded by the conquerors of Greece, Lu- 
cius Aimilius Paulus and Lucius Cornelius Sulla. These, how- 
ever, hardly were open to the public, the first of this latter class 
being founded by Asinius Pollio, Horace’s friend, and himself a 
good poet. This was followed by five imperial libraries, founded 
by as many emperors, from Augustus to Trajan. Most or all 
of these collections seem to have been destroyed by fires. The 
Christians of Rome made collections of books very early, but it 
was left for Pope Damasus in the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury to build the first public library for Christian literature, and 
the inscriptions he placed upon it are still in existence. Prof. 
Lanciani has a warm side for this “just and enterprising Pope, 
the last representative of good old Roman traditions as regards 
the magnificence and usefulness of his public structures.” ‘This 
reminds of what to us seems an omission in his book. It was 
Damasus who first made the catacombs accessible to visitors by 
constructing stair-cases and sinking wells to give light. Our au- 
thor refers to their existence only three times, and then only in a 
very casual way. 

The last chapters are occupied with the police, the fire-ser- 
vice, the harbors, and the river. He points out that the exploration 
of the Tiber’s bed can hardly be said to have begun, and that the 
character of the soil gives every reason to expect the recovery of a 
vast number of antiquities. F'rom this he passes to the Campagna, 
and closes with a chapter on the loss and recovery of works of 
art, giving interesting accounts of very valuable finds made since 


We understand that Prof. Lanciani is himself the writer of 
his book as it stands, without the intervention of translator or cor- 
rector. Ifso, he certainly displays a remarkable mastery of the 
most difficult of modern languages, and writes it with not only 
accuracy but spirit and vividness. On first opening the book it 
is the beautiful illustrations which attract. But before the reader 
has gone very far he begins to find that the text competes with 
them for his attention. It isa book admirably conceived, admir- 
ably written, and admirably illustrated. R. E. T. 





THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Walter Besant. With 

a Portrait. Pp. viii. and 384. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. 1888. 

The most striking thing about Mr. Besant’s book is its evident 
truthfulness. While there is naught set down in malice, there is 
also nothing extenuate, and the reader feels assured that he is get- 
ting the whole truth and nothing but the truth concerning the re- 
markable man whose life-story is told in ‘‘ The Eulogy of Rich- 
ard Jefferies.” His early struggles with poverty on the one hand 
and a most surprising ignorance of the true bent of his genius on 
the other, are described in that charmingly frank and simple style 
which is the chief characteristic of Mr. Besant’s literary work; 
and so copious are the extracts from Jefferies’ writings, and so 
skillfully are they interwoven with the author’s text, that in read- 
ing this book one really reads two authors instead of one. Jeffer- 
ies’ remarkable descriptions of Nature—the result of the untiring 
observation of years of out-of-door life—are in their absolute 
truthfulness such a fine tribute to the character of the man who 
penned them, that one might say that Mr. Besant had again be- 
come a collaborator, and that this “ Eulogy” was written by 
“Walter Besant and Richard Jefferies,” 
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Naturally enough, the literary life comes in for general men- 
tion, and the author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men” makes 
many sensible and manly remarks upon a subject which is of 
perennial interest to a large class of readers. Had a similar work 
of equal merit fallen, twenty-five years ago, into the hands of 
Richard Jefferies—then a tall, slender, silent lad of fifteen—he 
might have been saved seven or eight years of misdirected and 
discouraging toil. But failure never long disheartened him. Al- 
though at one time a single half-penny represented his entire 
capital, he never entirely despaired ; feeling—as he more than 
once privately wrote—that ultimate success surely awaited his ef- 
forts. At last, by a mere accident, this young country journalist 
touched the chord which for the remainder of his all too brief ex- 
istence was to vibrate with ever increasing intensity beneath his 
hand. A letter on an agricultural question sent by him to the 
London Times was not cnly printed, but was made the subject of 
a leader in that giant among journals. This flattering treatment 
brought the young writer’s name into immediate and wide-spread 
notice ; and, although he continued to waste his time in attempts 
at novel-writing, his stories grew more and more attenuated in 
plot, until at last they became mere threads of narrative upon 
which he strung those exquisite descriptions of Nature which 
have made him famous. From these it was a natural step to de- 
scriptive writings pure and simple; and although in some of his 
later books he again caught up that slenderest of gossamers which 
for him constituted fiction, it is evident that when he wrote “ The 
Gamekeeper at Home ” he had arrived at a fair knowledge of his 
limitations, as well as of his possibilities. 

Of the wonderful work of his declining years—years in which 
he suffered unimaginable tortures from a consuming internal dis- 
ease—it is at preseut unnecessary to speak further than to say 
that it shows no sign of the terrible pain its author was forced to 
endure. 

A complete list of Jefferies’ books and uncollected magazine 
articles is given in two appendices. Several of the former have 
been republished in the United States, but those who would com- 
bine a wise action with a kind, just one, should buy the English 
editions as set forth in Appendix I., beginning with “‘ The Game- 
keeper at Home,” and taking care to include in their list ‘“‘ The 
Amateur Poacher” and “The Life of the Fields.” This they 
should do in order that “ Mrs. Jefferies and their little Phyllis” 
and the other of “ the children of Richard Jefferies” to whom Mr. 
Besant has dedicated his book, may not be deprived of the neces- 
sities which the husband and father so nobly earned for them. 
For, to use Mr. Besant’s words: ‘‘ May we not say indeed, that 
never any man has heretofore spoken of Nature as this man 
speaks? He has given new colors to the field and hedge; he has 
filled them with a beauty which we never thought to find there ; 
he had shown in them more riches, more variety, more fullness, 
more wisdom, more Divine order than we common men ever 
looked for or dreamed of. He has taught us to look around us 
with new eyes; he has removed our blindness; it is a new world 
that he has given to us. What, what shall we say, to show our 
gratitude towards one who has conferred these wonderful gifts 
upon his fellow-men ? ” Ce 





WIT AND Humor, THEIR USE AND ABUSE. By William Mathews, 
LL.D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1888. ; 
When one of Miss Edgeworth’s youthful heroes, the admira- 

ble Harry, if we remember rightly, is confined for a few days to 
the sofa by some trifling accident, the slightly less admirable but 
more loveable Lucy does her gentle best to amuse him in compen- 
sation for some of the pleasures which he is denied, by culling for 
him from the castle library a vast collection of humorous stories, 
witty sayings, fine-flavored jokes, and neatly formed puns. The 
cloyed condition of poor Harry’s palate, after some extended diet 
of this sort, is recalled as we lay down Mr. Mathews’s present 
book, and we confess to feeling rather breathless from such a quick 
succession of mental shocks. 


Mr. Mathews gives a long analysis of “ that cold, sparkling, ° 


mercurial thing which we call wit,” and “that genial, juicy, un- 
conscious, impersonal thing which we call humor.” Then follow 
numerous examples of various kinds of wit from ancient and 
modern sources. It seems extraordinary that in a book of this 
kind by an American author American humor should have hardly 
a representative. In American literature humorous writing prob- 
ably bears a larger proportion to the whole than it does in any 
other literature ; and a lack of the perception of the ridiculous is 
a sin not often laid to the charge of Americans as a people. Yet 
Mr. Mathews, in his preface, speaking of the important moral 
effect of wit and humor, says he believes that ‘‘ we Americans 
need their aid more perhaps than any other people, not only be- 
cause we are overworked and over serious. .; but because, as 
the late Edwin P. Whipple has observed, ‘ we too generally lack 
the faculty or feeling of ridicule.’” Yet, afterwards, Mr. Mathews 








speaks with disapprobation of “the jesting spirit, the persiflage 
and mocking tone which pervades the circles, and especially the 
youthful circles of society.” However, Holmes (whom he calls 
the “‘ chartered libertine of wit, applying the same expression to 
Lord Byron also, though in his case presumably in a moral sense), 
Lowell, Warner, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, hardly obtain honora- 
ble mention in these pages. Humor is perhaps more characteristic 
of the American mental temperament than wit; but the record of 
conversational wit, of impromtu sallies, and brilliant table talk 
has been less carefully kept here than in England. In Rogers’ day 
English society was so compact, and contained so many men of 
leisure as well as pleasure, that witty speeches and after-dinner 
good stories were almost sure to find their way into somebody’s 
letters or diary; while here, among busy professional men, such 
good things would pass from hand to hand for a little while and 
then be forgotten. Yet surely many of the droll stories and witty 
speeches of the late Mr. Travers of New York might well rank 
with those of Douglas Jerrold; and the brilliant repartees and 
epigrams of several members of the bar in this city and Boston 
would not suffer by comparison with those of Theodore Hook. 
Many of the jokes and clever things in the volume are old friends 
to all who are in the least familiar with the literature of the early 
part of this century; but there are also a number of witticisms 
that are less hackneyed. 

For an author who descants on wit and humor, Mr. Mathews’ 
style is unfortunately ponderous and conspicuously wanting in 
those very qualities which he so ardently extols in others. What 
could be less in the spirit of wit than this passage: ‘Some of the 
most mirth-provoking wags are those that enter most deeply into 
the spirit of their own stories, and whose lungs crow like chanti- 
cleers over their own jokes!” There are many such heavy turns 
of phrase which would seem to show that Mr. Mathews, like 
many others, admires most intensely qualities which he himself 
does not possess. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


CO of the bold writers who give us books dealing with well- 

worn paths of travel, is Rev. Henry M. Field, who has now 
made a new volume on “ Gibraltar.” He visited the ever-famous 
Rock in the early days of 1887. ‘I heard,” he says, “ the last 
gun of the Old Year fired from the top of the Rock, and the first 
gun of the New. It was the very last day of 1886 that we en- 
tered the Straits.” His stay seems to have been only a few days, 
—perhaps a fortnight,—but he made excellent use of the time, 
saw all the topographical, military, and social features of the place, 
and has made what no doubt a large circle of pleased readers 
will declare to be a very striking book. It gives a good idea of 
the present defensive strength of the great fortification, and de- 
scribes very intelligently the relation which Gibraltar now holds 
towards Spain. Mr. Field philosophises at various points, and ap- 
pears to be in grave danger of an excessive admiration for the old 
regimental organizations of the British Army. He encountered, 
for example, the South Staffordshire regiment, which was organ- 
ized in Queen Anne’s time, and fought at Bunker Hill. This 
seems very striking, but as nothing but the bare name has been 
continuous, it hardly is more important than the perpetuation of 
the boy’s revered jack-knife, which had had so many different 
blades and handles. The book is well illustrated and finely 
printed. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


A booklet, whose authorship we may hint at as that of a well- 
known Philadelphian, entitled ‘“ Bertram, the Prince,” presents a 
poem of about four hundred lines. Its form is a fluent and mu- 
sical blank verse, and it details the story of the twin sons of a 
poor fisherman— 

“So like each other were they that no eye, 

Not ev’n their mother’s, could mark each from each.” 

And when the king, lacking an heir, sent his messenger to seek 
out a child for his adoption, destiny placed one of these little lads 
in the way, and so one brother became a prince while the other 
remained in the fisher’s hut with his mother. Presently came a 
day when the Prince was swimming and would have been drowned 
but for the bravebuffets of the hardy brother who sprang into the 
waves and saved him. Then they agreed to change places. Ida, 
a high-born damsel, was betrothed to one, and Lulu a barefoot 
maiden to the other. But, though loyal in their love and sharing 
the secret of the exchanged positions, a feeling of discontent 
sprang up. The pseudo prince longed for the salt spray and free- 
dom ; the other, Bertram, yearned for the softness of the Court. 
And thus we come to the moral, seeing— 

“ How nature’s self takes shape from days and years.” 
Many a portly volume has been written to convey a lesson of far 
less moment than that embodied in this poem, and though the 
author has preferred to remain anonymous, his work shows much 
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of the delicacy and skill of the trained hand, as in such passages 
as this: 
“O, my heart 

Starts, like an antelope I once beheld 

By mountain lake-side, when the rippling wind 

Made terror of its own uncertain form.” 

The series of Lives of the Presidents of the United States, by 

Mr. W. O. Stoddard, is augmented by the issue of two more vol- 
umes. One of these is made to contain brief biographies of Gen. 
Taylor, Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Pierce, and Mr. Buchanan ; the other 
is given up entirely to Mr. Cleveland. There is a disproportion 
here which is already rather marked, and which we fear the pass- 
sage of time will less and less justify. In the wider reach of his- 
tory, it is by no means likely that Mr. Cleveland’s term will seem 
four times as interesting as that of Pierce or Buchanan. Mr. 
Stoddard’s aim is to offer an unobjectionable volume,—one wel- 
come to all classes of readers,—and he therefore makes a rather 
colorless and mainly eulogistic story. But his presentation of the 
facts is good, the narrative he makes up is very fairly complete, 
and in special cases he does indicate his general view of the sub- 
ject. His volume will be found interesting and convenient by 
many readers. (New York: F. A. Stokes & Brother.) 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


= announcement of high importance is that by Messrs. 

Macmillan & Co. of a new work by Alfred R. Wallace, who 
is entitled to more of the credit for the evolution theory and phi- 
losophy than he has ever received. The title of Mr. Wallace’s 
book will be ‘‘ Darwinism ; a Systematic Exposition of the Theory 
of Natural Selection, with some of its Applications.” 

A volume of Selections from the works of Walt Whitman, 
edited by Elizabeth Porter Gould, is announced by David McKay. 

The London Academy says that Mr. Ruskin’s early poems, 
privately issued in 1850, with some that have never yet been 

rinted, will be published soon by Mr. Allen, at Orpington, Eng- 
and. 

A volume of poems by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt, with the title 
“The Witch in the Glass,’ will be issued soon by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

M. Alphonse Lemerre, the publisher of most contemporary 
French Poets, has formed an alliance with M. Guillaume, who 
devised the decorations of “‘ Tartarin sur les Alpes,” to issue a 
new series of illustrated novels, to begin with M. Daudet’s ‘‘ Les 
Femmes d’Artiste” and MM. de Goncourt’s “‘ Sceur Philoméne,”’ 
and to include later M. Bourget’s “‘ Mensonges.”” This ‘ Collection 
Guillaume-Lemerre” will cost only four francs a volume, 

John Wiley & Sons have in preparation “A Technical Dic- 
tionary, Defining all the terms of Art and Industry,” by Park 
Benjamin. 

The collection of the late Mark Pattison’s essays which Pro- 
fessor Nettleship is editing for the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press will form two octavo volumes, and will include a fragment 
of Mr. Pattison’s intended “ Life of Scaliger,” hitherto unpub- 
lished. The essays dealing with the history of Philology and Ed- 
ucation will form the bulk of the first volume; while those treat- 
ing of the history of Religious Thought will be found in the sec- 
ond. Professor Freeman, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and Mr. W. J. 
Courthope have revised the essays. 

“The Literary Remains of Albrecht Direr,” by W. M.Con- 
way, is to be issued by the Cambridge University Press. The 
volume will contain numerous transcripts from the British Mu- 
seum manuscripts. 

There has been recently announced in Paris a complete 
translation into French of the plays of Marlowe, with an Iotro- 
duction by M. Jean Richepin. 

A biography of the Swedish writer of fiction, Emilie Carlen, 
by Birger Scholdstr6m, has just been prefixed to the autobiogra- 
phy, ‘Gleanings from Fifty Years of Authorship.” Madame 
Carlen has attained the age of eighty-one years. 

’ The portrait of Arthur Sherburne Hardy, ‘which appears in 
current circulars of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., reveals the features 
of a man who has not the slightest sort of “‘ bookish” appearance. 

News of the death of Mr. George Routledge, founder of the 
well-known publishing firm of George Routledge & Sons, was sent 
from London on the 14th inst. Mr. Routledge, began an appren- 
ticeship in the book trade in Carlisle in 1827, and commenced 
business for himself in London in 1836. He was one of the most 
successful business men of his time and accumulated a great es- 
tate. 

Among the numerous autcbiographies in preparation is that 
of Dr. W. H. Russell, the London newspaper correspondent. 





Sir William Butler has made good progress with his “‘ Life of 
General (‘ Chinese ’) Gordon.” 

Scribner & Welford will issue in January the first American 
edition of Franz Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Commentary on Genesis.” It has 
passed through four editions in England. 

A petition for the removal of the remains of Joel Barlow from 
Poland to his native land has been presented to Congress by the 
Fairfield County (Conn.) Historical Society. Barlow died in 1812 
at Zarmisca, near Wilna, whither he had repaired for an ap- 
pointed conference with Napoleon on the subject of a treaty be- 
tween France and the United States. 

The Austrian African explorer, Wilhelm Junker, who has 
contributed to knowledge of the Soudan, is about to publish an 
account of his travels. He is to be assisted by Herr Richard 
Buchta, who has traveled three years in the Soudan for ethno- 
graphic purposes, and who, in conjunction with the landscape- 

= Ludwig Hans Fischer, will furnish the illustrations of the 
ook. 

A modern Josephus is busy collecting materials for a history 
of Jewish families in England. Mr. Lucien Wolf who is its pro- 
jector, intends to make it an exhaustive account of its subject. 

In view of the recent appearance of the ‘‘ Songs of Toil” by 
Carmen Sylva, the statement may be of interest, that the Queen 
of Roumania is the first recipient of the annual prize instituted in 
France by Mrs. Vincenzo Botta of New York, to be awarded by 
the Academy to the author of the best work on woman. The 
royal poet was also recently honored in France by the crowning 
of her ‘‘ Pensées.” 

Dr. George Jacob, assistant in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
has written for the new edition of the Porta Linguarum Orientali- 
um an Arabic Bible-Chrestomathy, with a glossary. It contains 
selections from Genesis, Judges, Samuel, II. Kings, Psalms, and 
Matthew. This little book was brought out as a supplement to 
Socin’s Grammar in the same series which had committed the 
error of omitting extracts from the Bible. The preface is distin- 
_ by an extremely savage notice of Lansing’s Arabic Man- 
ual, 

Dr. L. Oberzarer, of Vienna, is engaged in preparing a bio- 
graphical dictionary of Orientalists. The first part will appear in 
March, 1889. 

Prof. J. Howard Gore, of Washington, has prepared for the 
German Anthropological Society a comprehensive paper on an- 
thropological research in the United States of North America. 

* The fifth volume of Appleton’s ‘ Cyclopedia of American 
Biography ” ending with “Sumter” is now ready. The sixth 
and last, with analytical index and supplement, is well under way. 

Macmillan & Co. have in press a treatise on Switzerland, 
mainly from the constitutional point of view, by Sir Francis 
Adams and Mr. C. D. Cunningham. 

Sir Monier Williams expects that his work on Buddhism will 
be ready by Mr. John Murray (London) soon after Christmas, It 
will deal with Buddhism in all its developments throughout vari- 
ous countries, from its origin to the present time, and will be il- 
lustrated with numerous engravings. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

age Christmas issues of Puris Illustré and Figaro Illustré are 

sent out in this country by the International News Company, 
of New York, being both issued, in Paris, by the house of Bous- 
sod, Valadon et Cie, the successors to the well-known firm of 
Goupil. It is only just to say of these issues that their art fea- 
tures are of the highest order. Each contains a number of pic- 
tures in color, and the printing of these is done with such ap- 
proach to perfection that the effect is much superior to the usual 
colored illustrations of periodical literature. The Figaro is espe- 
cially loaded with pictures, some of them of original design, and 
others copies of paintings. These issues are for sale generally by 
the news trade, and lovers of art should not fail to ask for them. 
The literary contents, we should add, are in English, translations 
of the original. 

F. Hopkinson Smith is to describe “‘ Palm Sunday in Puebla 
de los Angeles,” in the January number of The Atlantic Monthly. 

The January number of The Book Buyer will have a portrait 
of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, and an accompanying sketch. 

The Cosmopolitan has been increased in size, from 80 to 100 
pages, and it will hereafter be issued regularly one week before the 
lst of each month. 

The Princeton College Bulletin is the title of a new quarterly 
publication, to be philosophic, scientific, aad literary in character. 
President Patton will be the chief editor, assisted in the various 
departments by several of the notables of Princeton. 
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Messrs. Tinsley Brothers announced in London for December 
20th the first number of Tinsley’s Journal, a monthly miscellany of 
fact and fiction. Some ‘ Random Recollections ” by William Tins- 
ley are to be features of early numbers. 

The English Library Association is to have a new organ 
called The Library ; A Magazine af Literature and Bibliography. 
One of its main objects will be the advocacy of the Free Library 
Movement in England. 

Mr. Walcott Balestier has retired, temporarily at least, from 
the editorship of Time, and is succeeded by Mr. John D Adams, 
late of the Syracuse Standard. 

Among the features of “‘ McClure’s Associated Literary Press ” 
for 1889 will be a series of papers relative to the Stage, to which 
contributions have been secured or promised from Lawrence Bar- 
rett, Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, W. H. Crane, Mary Ander- 
son, Henry Irving, Mrs. Langtry, and other prominent “ Profes- 
sionals,” as well as from Rev. Drs. Talmage, Crosby, and Collyer. 

A quintette of writers composed of Dr. E. E. Hale, Maurice 
Thompson, Joaquin Miller, Franklin File, and either Gen. Wal- 
lace or Will Carleton, are to write a series of short stories on 
American themes, which, beginning with the new year, will ap- 
pear in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, Chicago Herald, Philadelphia 
Times, Pittsburg Dispatch, and Boston Herald. The proceeds of 
this codperative scheme are to be shared equally by the five wri- 
ters. 








ART NOTES. 


hag opening of the Metropolitan Museum, in New York, is 

the most important event of the season in the artistic world, 
and the ceremonies on Tuesday last fully recognized the fact, the 
occasion calling together a highly distinguished company of ar- 
tists and lovers of art. The civic authorities, the professions, the 
learned institutions, and the press of New York, were honorably 
represented, and sister cities also sent delegations, visitors from 
London, Paris and Munich being among the guests. 

The allusions made by M. Verestchagin to the Metropolitan 
Museum, in his remarkable lecture, were intended apparently to 
convey the impression that it is a sort of dumping ground for 
Americans who are swindled into buying rubbish in Europe, and 
who learn to be ashamed of it after they get home. As a fact, 
the pictures constitute but a part of the vast aggregate of artistic 
treasures and from some points of view not the most important 
part. The Cesnola Cypriote antiquities, the Maspero Egyptian re- 
mains, and the collection of casts of Assyrian and Greek architec- 
ture and sculpture constitute a museum of the highest value and 
interest. The superb collection of gems and historic jewels made 
by Mr. Maxwell Somerville of Philadelphia, which should have 
been retained in this city, is another lately acquired addition to 
the riches of the Metropolitan. The Astor collection and the 
Stuart collection of laces afford, together, a very full illustration 
of the art and industry of lace-making in all known periods. 
The collection of tapestries is not so full, but it contains examples 
of the best work from most of the celebrated schools. The 
Marquand and Jarvis collections of Greek, Roman, Venetian and 
Florentine glass are pronounced by experts to be second only to 
one or two of the best collections of the Old World. Besides 
these are collections illustrating Japanese and Chinese art, Ameri- 
can, Mexican, and South American antiquities, and many other 
original examples or reproductions illustrating human skill, in- 
dustry, and artistic progress in all countries and all ages. 

It is, however, to the picture galleries that the attention of 
artists and students will be especially directed, mainly for the 
very good reason that here they will find works by the great mas- 
ters of painting, from the days of Cimabue and Giotto, to the re- 
cent productions of French and English art. Mr. Henry G. Mar- 
quand has loaned to the museum thirty-seven pictures by the old 
masters. Mr. Henry O. Havemeyer has contributed a number 
more, the Vanderbilts have given a gallery of drawings, and gifts 
and deposits of collections and of single pictures carry the aggre- 
gate to over two hundred. These are for the most part known 
master-pieces of unquestionable authenticity and value, affording 
an opportunity for the study of the great productions of great 
artists such as has never before been offered in this country. 

The Wolfe collection, representing modern French art, has 
been fully described in the newspapers. The George L. Seney 
collection, consisting of nearly a hundred works, is of a miscella- 
neous character, but is well selected, Mr. Seney being a ccnnois- 
seur of ripe experience and acknowledged good judgment. 

The opening of such an institution, so wisely and liberally 
endowed, to students of art aud to the public, marks an era in 
the progress of American civilization. The Metropolitan belongs 
to New York, and that metropolis deserves all the honor and ad- 
vantage to be drawn from such a splendid institution, but the 





rest of the country can be thankful that there is in America so 
fine an illustration of the history and achievements of art in all 
departments. 


Mr. George B. Wood has on exhibition in a Chestnut st. win- 
dow, a recent production entitled ‘“‘He’s a Lucky Dog.” It rep- 
resents a litter of fox-hound pups waiting for their breakfast. 
One of them has succeeded in working his way out between the 
bars of the kennel, and is plunging head and forepaws into the 
dish of milk which stands in the foreground just beyond the noses 
of the pack. The little yelpers are all straining and scrambling 
to get out and join their fortunate companion. The varied ex- 
pressions of their canine countenances are immensely entertain- 
ing, showing eager resolution, disappointment, envy, impatience, 
and hungry greed with comical significance, and yet without 
overstepping the modesty of nature. Mr. Wood has opened a 
studio on the top floor of the Drexel Building, where he is very 
pleasantly fixed, with good light, above the reach of smoke and 
dust, quiet, secluded, and yet conveniently accessible. He has 
several noticeably attractive pictures recently finished or well 
under way, one of the most important being a road scene in the 
Germantown region, with a flock of sheep in the foreground. 


_ At Trask’s photographic galleries, No. 1210 Chestnut street, a 
picture by George F. Bensell has been placed on exhibition and 
sale, which represented that artist in the Centennial Exhibition. 
It is an interesting subject, entitled “Help at Hand,” the scene 
being located in the Sahara; a wide waste of sand stretching 
away to the horizon, and, in the foreground, a Bedouin and his 
camel, prostrate, exhausted, and nigh unto death. In the middle 
distance a caravan approaches, coming to the rescue in the last 
extremity. It is a large and important work, and an excellent 
example of a painter who in his life-time was considered one of 
the promising young artists of Philadelphia. 

The first number of the Magazine of Art for 1889 is already at 
hand. The frontispiece is a photogravure reproduction of the 
painting in the Liverpool Corporation collection, by R. Caton 
Woodville, ‘Saving the Guns at Maiwand.” This collection is 
treated of in an article, freely illustrated, by E. Rimbault Dibdin. 
W. M. Rossetti has a second paper on the portraits of his brother, 
Dante Gabriel. The department of “American Art Notes” de- 
votes considerable attention to the Verestchagin Collection, and 
describes it in generally appreciative terms. The editor thinks that 
“for color and painting, as we modern Americans, with our 
French proclivities, understand it, there are several works |in the 
collection] which in themselves would be enough to make a man’s 
reputation.” But he adds that‘ M. Verestchagin is at his best 
artistically when he leaves the ethical idea out of his scheme.” 
(London and New York: Cassell & Co.) 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


de dynamite-gun vessel, Vesuvius, which has recently made a 

successful trial-trip from Cramps’ ship-yards, embodies many 
of the latest advances made in the science of destructive naval 
warfare. An article in the Forum gives the following description 
of the vessel’s armament: ‘‘ The moment the Vesuvius finds her- 
self within 1,500 yards of her mark she can launch 1,800 pounds 
of nitro-gelatine, the explosive energy of which equals about 
3,400 pounds of dynamite, or more than ten tons of gunpowder, 
and this can be repeated every two minutes, Shells con- 
taining smaller quantities can be thrown over much greater distan- 
ces, the range of a projectile containing 100 pounds of nitro-gela- 
tine being two miles.” The new vessel is also claimed to be proof 
against torpedoes, By dropping ahead of her course torpedoes 
which by their explosion will clear a channel 300 ft. wide, at the 
rate of a mile an hour, she will be able to enter almost any harbor 
protected by any species of torpedo now known. 

A committee report to the Master Car-Builders’ Association 
meeting embodies some useful recommendations for the enact- 
ment of measures to protect railroad employés from accident. The 
report had reference only to accidents in the handling of freight. 
In the State of New York, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1887, there 
was a total of 1,095 freight employés killed or injured. Of these 
accidents 41 per cent. occurred while coupling and uncoupling 
cars; about 18 per cent. were due to walking or being on the 
track ; 19 per cent. were cases of falling from trains, while the re- 
mainder were variously traceable to collisions, striking low 
bridges, catching the foot in frogs or between rails, and other 
causes, The New York Board of Railroad Commissioners recom- 
mend a railing not less than 8 inches in height to be placed on the 
top of every car. The Convention endorsed this recommendation 
apd added the following to cover the remaining causes of accident 
named above: 1. Automatic, close couplers ; 2. automatic brakes ; 
3. more ladders, hand-holds and steps; 4. uniformity in height of 
cars. 
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The annual report of the British Board of Trade on the subject 
of railroad accidents contains a number of special reports on nota- 
ble accidents, which are interesting as showing the margin still 
exists for catastrophe in spite of the elaborate systems of signaling 
which are now everywhere in use. Some of the cases selected for 
special investigation and comment were : At Plymouth, an empty 
engine ran into a standing passenger train, the engineer having 
stooped to loosen a pin which had caught his trousers, and not 
having noticed that his fireman (who applies the brake) had got 
off to attend a switch. At Manchester, conflicting orders were 
given by two officials in the same signal-tower,—one by tele- 

hone, the other by semaphore. At Nottingham a signal was 
owered for “go ahead” and afterwards replaced at ‘“‘ danger; ” 
the waiting train was detained a few minutes longer and the en- 
gineer did not notice that the signal had been changed. It is not- 
able, the report remarks, that all the employés who have been re- 
sponsible for accidents named in this report were experienced and 
trusted men, many of whom had seen 20 years’ service or more. 
In only a few cases could remissness be accounted for by over- 
work. 

The great railroad projected by the Russian Government, and 
spoken of variously as the“ Obi railroad,” the “Siberian Pacific rail- 
road,” etc., will be, if completed, the longest single line of railway 
in the world. The country which this line will open up for eom- 
mercial purposes is vast in extent and practically untouched thus 
far, no commerce existing except what is carried on by most primi- 
tive methods. It will undoubtedly prove productive when opened 
for settlement, as the writings of Mr. George Kennan lead us 
to believe. The road will extend from Tiumen in western Sibe- 
ria to Vladivostock, a Russian port on the Pacific coast, a distance 
of 4,000 miles. The cost is estimated at between $30,000 and $40,- 
000 per mile. The greater part of the proposed route presents few 
engineering difficulties, the chief of these being bridges of great 
size which must be built over the great rivers. The Tobal, the 
Irtish, the Tom, the Obi, and the Yenisei will all require long 
bridges, with sub-structures of great strength to resist the pressure 
of the ice. Although this new road is not a military road, as is 
the Transcaspian route, primarily, still the connection which 
will be established with the Russian settlements and naval sta- 
tions on the Pacific will have considerable strategic importance 
in eastern Asiatic affairs. 

The New York Engineering News comments upon the book- 
keeping of the managers of the Panama Canal. An official pam- 
phlet on the situation of the enterprise up to August 25, 1888, was 
published to aid in floating the loans which the Company was en- 
deavoring to effect. Many of the statements made in this pam- 
phlet, especially those as to the amounts of excavating completed 
up to date of publication, and work remaining undone, are in- 
consistent and are evidently prepared either with great careless- 
ness or in ignorance of the true situation of affairs. The latest 
statement, moreover, does not tally with previous ones. Accord- 
ing to previous reports, there had been excavated up to June,1887, 
37,175,000, cubic metres; by the statement above mentioned, ex- 
cavation up to Jan. 1, 1888, amounted to 31,505,000 cubic metres. 
The discrepancy is not accounted for, nor has the six months’ la- 
bor apparently counted for anything as to excavation. The En- 
gineering News computes from what it conceives to be the real 
state of the Company’s finances, that there is a present deficit of 


over $15,600,000. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
“ WHAT IS NEWS ?” AGAIN. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


‘ or question “What is News?” as understood by newspapers, 
has been again raised by what we will call a recent occur- 
rence in this city, though it might possibly happen anywhere. " 

A gentleman of wealth and culture, a stranger here, but with 
letters from persons of high social position in other cities to men 
in similar station in this, was found to have in his possession, 
after leaving a house where a reception had been given him, a 
quantity of cigars and an umbrella, which were not hisown. He 
accounted for the incident by stating that as a constant smoker 
he was so accustomed to carry cigars in his pockets that he had 
not observed that these were “ quotations,”—and that as it was a 
rainy evening when he left the house hastily to make a train, he 
had taken the first umbrella that presented itself,—which hap- 
pened, by the way, to be a borrowed one. 

The affair annoyed him a good deal, and to persons who 
spoke to him about it, he expressed his regret as any gentleman 
would under the same circumstances, but without any supposi- 
tion on his part, or that of his friends, that anything more than 
carelessness could be charged against him. 

However, a newspaper, the first to become acquainted with 








it, immediately, and without inquiry, published the story of the 
discovery, with some increase in the number of the cigars ; and 
demanded that Mr. —— should be considered a thief, and at least 
be hereafter denied admission in society. Although it was pointed 
out to the editor that the entire absence of motive was sufticient 
evidence of innocence,—Mr. —— usually smoking better cigars 
than those taken, and having often left his own umbrella where 
he visited—and that if the same thing had happened to any of our 
local millionaires nothing more than a laugh would have resulted, 
the charge was renewed on the ground of duty to the profession 
and the public. 

At last, the gentleman in question, probably to prevent fur- 
ther annoyance, wrote to the editor, giving the explanation 
stated, which was already well-known by all others interested in 
the matter, had been published in other papers, and might have 
been assumed from the start. On this, the paper in question 
withdrew its charge, with some complimentary remarks to the 
accused party. 

Now the question is: 1. Whether the professional obligation 
and right to publish every “interesting fact not heretofore in 
print” and to make such comment as seems proper, is para- 
mount to all considerations of probability and justice in the 
charges which such comments involve ? 

And 2. Would it not raise the standard of ‘“ journalism, ” be- 
sides having some incidental advantages for the public, if every 
writer for the press were compelled by law to sign his article ? 

JAMES 8S. WHITNEY. 





CRITICAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
ESTIMATES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Prof. A. H. Smyth, Philadelphia High School. 

In Bryant, equally with Wordsworth, may be studied the 
new way of regarding Nature which belongs to the nineteenth 
century, and is so actual an addition to our emotions. I mean the 
passionate love and adoration with which men regarded lonely 
nature. In Bryant’s later poems, too, as truly as in Shelley, is 
expressed the mutuality of man and nature, the one giving to and 
receiving from the other, the haunting consciousness that there 
is a power resident in nature that can restore our hearts. ‘There 
is power for culture, and there are resources for education in the 
resplendent group of writers between 1830 aud 1860. And they 
can be studied by us in a profounder sense than by any other peo- 
ple, even by our nearest kindred. I will not speak of Hawthorne, 
that exquisite flowering into the finest art of all that was weird 
and romantic in the superstitions of Puritanism, who can perhaps 
be thoroughly appreciated only by a New Englander: I will 
speak of Emerson. 

English scholars have, of late, labored mightily to account for 
the personality of Emerson, and to fasten upon him a critical label. 
There can be no more conclusive proof that the guardianship and 
direction of the noble American literature that is to be, must rest 
mainly with American critics educated in our own schools, than 
the complete failure of the two most learned and skillful English- 
men, Matthew Arnold and John Morley, to comprehend the place 
of Emerson in American letters. He is worth more to us as an 





‘educational force than any modern European writer. Every book 


and lecture that emanated from his tranquil Concord home was a 
rebuke to our selfish materialism, summoning us back to legitimate 
pieties and purity of thought. But the great service of Emerson 
to the ethics and intellect of America will not be complete until 
the literature he loved, and of whose future he had such prophetic 
glimpses and such unshaken hope, will be a power for culture in 
our schools, our colleges, and our University Seminaries, aud then 
too, we may expect the coming of the ideal national literature 
which Longfellow foreshadowed in ‘‘ Kavanagh” forty years ago. 





CERTAIN POPULAR NOVELS AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 


Anna L. Dawes, in The Critic. 

LIFE and religion, one and the other, are being swept along 
by the wind of fashion just now, and it must be that shortly we 
shall be overwhelmed by the gathering whirlwind. The most 
popular novel of the season makes life one wild rush of passion ; 
impulse is mistaken for strength, love is degraded to the lowest 
plane, heaven itself is brought down to the level of a Moham- 
medan paradise. The even tenor of a woman’s days is exchanged 
for an existence of leaps and jerks; clothes become “ vital with 
emotion,” and even such stolid things as houses and furniture 
grow “instinct with suffering ’’—whatever that may mean—in 
this new life of the soul. It is but a trifie in the midst of the 
more serious matters, that complete changes of wardrobe must 
needs be ready for every changing mood, and that whole suite’s of 
apartments must be dismantled and refurnished in the brief hours 
of a single night, lest the surroundings fall out of harmony with 
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a sudden phase of feeling. Even blessed sleep, it would seem, 
has grown a trifle critical in these artistic days, and comes not 
for all our wooing until we change our bedstead! All this is 
somewhat trying and inconvenient as a rule of life, but we must 
make shift to follow on as best we can. How shall it be, again, 
but that happily married readers shall question the vows they 
have paid at the altar, if, mayhap, they were repeated vows? A 
book full of storm and struggle to prove that second marriages 
are bigamous may well unsettle its admirers, and cause much 
foolish rending of heart. ‘‘ Fools rush in,” we know of old ; but 
what of the consequences when they draw after them long trains 
of “silly women,” to invade the holy places? Yet these lesser 
and greater evils are but incidental to the view of life presented 
in such a book as “‘ The Quick, or the Dead?” Its fair author is 
reported to have said that nearly a thousand women have written 
to Barbara’s creator ingratitude and sympathy. ‘This, then, is the 
type of woman the uncounted, silent multitude is emulating, and 
these less contained ones are admiring. We shall shortly see our 
young, unformed, all-ignorant girls making a religion of their 
emotions, regulating life by their impulses, acting out every whim 
borne of the sky or the rain, turning passions into play and play 
into passion, shaming Venus herself in her own bowers. 

But as if it were not enough to smirch the sanctity of the life 
that now is, we must tear asunder the bonds that bind us to 
heaven. Again at the bidding of a woman, we are called upon to 
see the dread result of too much religion. It is difficult to dis- 
cover just what “ John Ward” was intended to teach. Perhaps 
its clearest teaching is the vigorous lesson of the holy duty of 
meddling. But further than that, Helen, who has no religion at 
all except to pick apart that of other people, is the patron saint of 
the book ; John, who certainly believes in his faith and has the 
courage of his convictions, is its Mephistopheles. Let us all give 
up our faiths, and teach those about us to give up theirs, and let 
us—what shall we do? ‘There does not seem to be much answer 
at hand. Many a half-thinker will confound John Ward’s tem- 
perament with his faith, and glorify Helen’s disposition into the 
religion of which she had not a scrap, but which she so sorely 
needed. 


CRITICISM OF LEA’S “ HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION.” 
Lord Acton, in The English Historical Review. 

Mr. LEA has a malicious pleasure in baffling inquiry into the 
principle of his judgments. Having found, in the catechism of 
Saint Surplice, that devout Catholics are much on a par with the 
fanatics whose sympathy with Satan made the holy office a requi- 
site of civilization, and having, by his exuberent censure, pre- 
pared us to hear that this requisite of civilization ‘might well 
seem the invention of demons,’ he arrives at the inharmonious 
conclusion that it was wrought and worked, with benefit to 
their souls, by sincere and godly men. The condemnation of 
Hus is the proper test, because it was the extreme case of all. 
The council was master of the situation, and was crowded 
with men accustomed to disparage the authority of the holy see 
and to denounce its acts. Practically, there was no pope either of 
Rome or Avignon. The Inquisition languished. There was the 
plausible plea of deference to the emperor and his passport ; 
there was the imperative consideration for the religious future of 
Bohemia. The reforming divines were free to pursue their own 
scheme of justice, of mercy, and of policy. The scheme they 
pursued has found an assiduous apologist in their new historian. 
‘To accuse the good fathers of Constance of conscious bad faith’ 
is impossible. To observe the safe-conduct would have seemed 
absurd ‘to the most conscientious jurists of the council.’ Ina 
nut-shell, ‘if the result was inevitable, it was the fault of the sys- 
tem and not of the judges, and their conscience might well feel 
satisfied.’ 

There may be more in this than the oratorical precaution of a 
scholar wanting nothing, who chooses to be discreet rather than 
explicit, or the wavering utterance of a mind not always strung 
to the same pitch. It is not the craving to rescue a favorite or to 
clear a record, but a fusion of unsettled doctrines of retrospec- 
tive contempt. .... . 

No propositions are simpler or more comprehensive than 
the two, that an incorrigible misbeliever ought to burn, or that 
the man who burns him ought to hang. The world as expanded 
on the liberal and on the hegemonic projection is patent to all 
men, and the alternatives, that Lacordaire was bad and Conrad 
good, are clear in all their bearings. They are too gross and pal- 
pable for Mr. Lea. He steers a subtler course. He does not sen- 
tence the heretic, but he will not protect him from his doom. 
He does not care for the inquisitor, but he will not resist him in 
the discharge of his duty. ‘To establish a tenable footing on that 
narrow but needful platform is the epilogue these painful volumes 
want, that we may not be found with the traveler who discovered 
@ precipice to the right of him, another to the left, and nothing 








between. Their profound and admirable erudition leads up, like 
Hellwald’s Culturgeschichte, to a great note of interrogation. 
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THE HUMAN MyYsTERY IN HAMLET. By Martin W. Cooke. 
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ton : Cupples & Hurd. 

OYSTERS AND FisH. By Thomas J. Murrey. Pp. 86. $—. : 
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A MANUAL OF DECORATIVE Composition. By Henri Mayeux. Translated 
by J.Gonino. Pp. 310. $——. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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DRIFT. 


tyes English trade returns show that British exports to Canada for the 
month of November were 16.8 per cent. less than in November of 1887, 
and for the eleven months of 1888 the decline was 9.5 per cent. as compared 
with the eleven months of 1887. Canadians may talk as much as they like 
-_ . —— but = are po ssa ing 7 goods out of our markets, so 
at our loyalty is of no advantage to the English workman “— 
St John, (N. B.), Globe. . . einen 





The Brooklyn bridge is no less a marvel than it ever was, but it is now 
such a commonplace convenience that the people of the metropolis wonder 
how they ever got along without it. Over 33,000,000 passengers passed over 
the bridge during the year ending December 1, of whom more than 30,000,- 
000 were railway passengers. Not a single serious accident occurred on the 
railway. Fifty-eight persons were injured by falling on the stairs or from 
other causes. Five lost children were found on the bridge. One person 
committed suicide by shooting, and there were forty-two runaways with 
slight damages. The bridge is well policed, so that women cross alone at 
night without the slightest annoyance. 





An interesting, even surprising, fact relating to America came out at 
Dr. Robertson Smith’s dinner to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” contributors. 
Mr. Black, one of the publishers, told the company the entire circulation of 
the new ninth edition was 50,000 copies of which 40,000 went to the United 
States. Americans, that is, have bought four times as many copies of the 
best English cyclopedia as the English themselves have. America has, in 
fact, absorbed a million quarto volumes of this great work.—London Special. 





It is estimated that in a single year forest fires have burned over 6,- 
393,618 acres and destroyed $7,481,554 worth of timber. “Circulars were 
recently sent out to men in the lumber business,” reports the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, “‘ making inquiries of them as to these fires, their chief 
causes, etc. Their replies are to the effect that the fires were nearly all due 
to ’possum and coon hunting and the turpentine business. Coon hunting, 
it was shown, is a most expensive sport.” 








A Dry, RAsPine CouauH, irritates and endangers the Lungs, and greatly 
debilitates and annoys the patient. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant removes the 
construction of the bronchial tubes, promotes easy expectoration, heals all 
—- parts, and brings about a speedy cure of the most stubborn Cough 
or ? 
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FINANCIAL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS. 





THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


$2,500,000. 
85,000,000. 


OrrFicE, BULLITT BUILDING, PuHI.a. 


Capital, Full Paid, - 
Capital Authorized, ~- 





Transacts a general Banking Business, Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit, in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time 
of deposit. Also allows interest on daily balances of 
active accounts of corporations, merchants, trades- 
men, and others, subject to check as in any bank. 

Accepts the transfer agency and registry of stocks, 
and acts as Trustee of mortgages of corporations. 


DIRECTORS, 


Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H. Converse, T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 
James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 

Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD. SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund . ° e - $3,000,000. 
Offers 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages on Farm and City 
Properties. 
REASONS FOR INVESTING IN THE SECURITIES 
OF THIS COMPANY : 

First. Because it has had 35 years’ experience with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a single investor. 

Second Because its conservative management is 
insured by the double liability of its stockholders. 

Third. Because nearly 500 of the most prominent 
financial, business and charitable corporations, iu- 
eluding about 60 Savings Banks, 50 Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies 70 General Church Boards and 
Churches, and 20 to 30 Insurance Companies, have in- 
vested in its loans for many years. 

Fourth. Because these loans are readily negotiable, 
easily available as collateral, and, while paying a 
good interest, can be procured at par. 

Fifth Because the principal and interest of every 
loan are guaranteed by a fund amounting to about 
$3,000,000. 





PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
GEO. PHILLER, t resident First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Central Nat’l Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, lidustrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney-at-law. 


The Loans of the above Company. in amounts from 
$250 to $20,000, can be had at par and accrued interest 


from 
WILLIAM McGEORGE, Jr. 
Bullitt Building, 
Send for Pamphlet. 131-143 South 4th St., Phila. 


Tee INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000, FULL PAID. 
Conducts a generai Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest; also actsas General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: : 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 








MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL, 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4TH Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





tablished 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 




















INTERIOR DECORATION. 


3608 HILLBORN @ 9 
Designers and Manufacturers of : 
FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


——— 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHLA. 








INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. oF PHILADELPHIA, 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 

President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 


Real Estate Oficer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham, 

Effingham B. Morris, John B. Garrett, 

George Taber, William H Jenks, 

Seth I Comly, George Tucker Bispham, 
H _H Burroughs, William H Gaw, 

John A. Brown. Jr., B Andrews Knight, 
William Massey, Samuel B. Brown, - 
Benjamin W. Richards. Francis I. Gowen. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 
3808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 


. 








RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 


CASH CAPITAL, . $500,000.00 


CLAIMS, . . . . « « « « « © « «© 1,883,298.65 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 461,120.10 
Total assets, Oct. 1,1887, 82,3844,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
CHAS. P. PE 


JOHN T. LEWIS, . P. : 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 


CHARLES 8. WHELEN, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
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